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What Can the School Do to Aid the Peace Movement 


Century is the boy, with one exception, — 
the girl. As soon as the girl takes up the 
study of history, she begins to wish that she had 
been korn a boy. Her text-book magnifies the 
achievements of men and devotes very little 
space to the deeds of women. Gradually she 
reaches the conviction that everything great 
and heroic belongs to the other sex, that life 
is not worth living unless one can attain mili- 
tary glory, and that her greatest misfortune is 
to have been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals from 
the text-books on history and the methods of 
teaching the subject. | The names of admirals 
and generals, the battles they fought and_ the 
victories they won, the causes and the effects 
of the wars in which they were engaged, con- 
stitute a very large part of the material of in- 
struction, ‘The examination questions which 
are supposed to emphasize the most important 
portions of the school curriculum, bristle with 
wars and the things of war. The boy loves 
power and admires every exhibition of per- 
sonal and national strength; he admires the 
heroes whose names are immortalized upon the 
pages of history; he gradually conceives the 
notion that the wearing of a uniform, the carry- 
ing of a sword or a gun, the shedding of blood 
and the acquisition of military renown are 
essential to a life worth living. 

It seems to me that our text-books, our ex- 
aminations and our instruction should glorify 
the arts of peace above the art of war. In 
other words, history should be taught from a 
more rational point of view. Whilst it would 
be wrong to minimize the sacrifices and services 
of the army and the navy, it will nevertheless 
be wise to emsphasize the victories of peace 
above the victories of war, and to teach history 
in such a way that the pupil will write the 
name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the 
inventor, the ante Hg the jurist, the states- 
man, the philanthropist in a place at least as 
conspicuous in the temple of fame as that 
occupied by the name of the victorious general 
or the successful admiral. 

How can this be accomplished? In the first 
place let us instil proper ideals of life and of 


Te greatest problem of the Twentieth 


heroism. The pupil can be led to see that 
Pasteur, the scientist, has done more for 
humanity than Napoleon, the destroyer of 


thousands; that Carnegie, the philanthropist, 
has done more for civilization than the ad- 
iniral who sinks a hostile fleet; that the men 
who by experiments upon their own bodies 
showed how yellow fever is transmitted and 
can be prevented, were as great heroes as any 
soldiers that ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that 
the woman who serves in the hospital asa 
nurse, displays as much heroism, as the officer 
who serves his country in time of war, and that 
in the sight of God the drying of a tear is 
more than shedding seas of gore. As soon as 


*This was the president's inaugural address given at meet- 
igof the National Educational Association at Los Angeles, 


By Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer* 


the girl realizes that a life worth living does 
not turn upon fame or fortune or official posi- 
tion, nor even upon science and literature, but 
upon the personal relations which human 
beings sustain to one another and to their 
Creator, as soon as she grasps the truth that it 
is in the domain of personal relations where 
woman truly reigns as queen, she grows proud 
of her sex and no longer wishes that she had 
been born a boy. 

In the next place patriotism should never 
be taught so as to make it the meanest of all 
the virtues. It is possible to emphasize the 
maxim, ‘*My Country, Right or Wrong,” to 
such an extent that the citizen will resort to 
anything base and contemptible for the sake of 
furthering the material interests of his country. 

Rulers and governments hesitate to begin an 
unpopular war. Our teaching of history 
should create the kind of public sentiment that 
will make it unpopular, if not impossible, for 
a ruler or a government to wage war, except 
for the maintenance of justice, law and order 
among the nations, especially among the 
partially civilized tribes in distant portions of 
the globe. 

While the teacher is inculcating proper 
ideals of patriotism, heroism and public ser- 
vice, the pupil can be taught to despise not 
only the bully who is‘ever anxious to pick a 
quarrel with weaker companions, but also the 
nation that is ever ready to go to war at the 
expense of weaker nations. Both teacher and 
pupil should distinguish between the different 
kinds of war. First, there is the war for 
tribute. No nation can now afford to carry 
on war for blood money under the guise of 
exacting a war indemnity. The second is the 
war for booty and plunder, such as the wars 
carried on by the robber barons during the 
middle ages. The third is the war for the 
gratification of personal ambition, such as the 
wars Which the first Napoleon was continually 
waging. And fourth is the war for territorial 
aggrandizement. Of this kind of war our 
country has not always been guiltless. No 
teacher in the classroom and no. orator on 
memorial day or the fourth of July hits the 
mark if he glorifies or in any way excuses any 
one of these four kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which more 
can be said. One of these is the war for prin- 
ciple, of which the American Revolution was 
a type. ‘The other is a war in behalf of the 
oppressed, the down-trodden, the defenceless, 
as the Spanish-American war. In dealing with 
these two kinds of war it is well to point out 
both sides of the dispute and to show how war 
ran be avoided by the peaceful method of ar- 
bitration. How well posted we all are upon 
every war that our people have waged; how 
little we know of the two hundred fifty inter- 
national disputes which have been settled by 
the peaceful method of arbitration and of the 
forty-four treaties between leading nations 
like England and France, for the settlement 





of their disputes in whole or in part by the use 
of arbitration; how frequently we discuss the 
Monroe doctrine which has brought us again 
and again to the brink of war; how seldom 
we speak of the arrangement made during 
Monroe’s administration for the limitation of 
armaments along our Canadian boundary—an 
arrangement that has secured peace between 
the United States and Great Britain in spite of 
all the acute disputes which have arisen since 
the war of 1812; how few people know the 
significance of the Hague Court for whose 
sittings Andrew Carnegie is building a palace 
to cost a million and a half dollars ;—these are 
among the points that deserve the attention of 
the alert teacher. 

The teaching of history can be made to 
culminate in the proper observance of the 
eighteenth of May and of Washington’s birth- 
day. ‘The teachers of France have resolved to 
observe these days by appropriate exercises, and 
the schools of America will do well to follow 
the example of the Third Republic. ‘The pub- 
lications of the American Peace Society fur- 
nish abundant material at small expense for 
the proper observance of the eighteenth of 
May,—the day on which the delegates to the 
first Hague Conference assembled,—a day 
which certainly marked an epoch in the world’s 
history. In the not distant future this day 
will be as universally observed as Arbor Day 
and the festival days of the church year. Some 
of the colleges now observe Washington’s birth- 
day in such a way as to strengthen the senti- 
ment for peace and justice in dealing with 
other nations. Several years ago at the Mo- 
honk Lake Conference, Chancellor McCracken 
winted out that the most popular text-book on 
international law devotes more space to the 
conduct of nations in time of war than to the 
conduct of international affairs in time of 
peace, while not one page is devoted to the 
ways in which nations mav avoid war. 
that meeting a movement for the study of in- 
ternational arbitration has been inaugurated 
in most of our colleges. Just as the light 
which first ilumines the mountain tops gradu 
ally reaches the valleys, so the light which the 
higher institutions are now beginning to dis- 
seminate will gradually illumine the teaching 
of history in the lower grades of schools. 

We hear much of the emancipation of the 
high school from the dominating influence of 
the college. In the direction of fraternities, 
festivities, athletics and courses of study there 
may be room for change, but I hope that at no 
distant day the kind of history which our 
colleges now teach and which emphasizes the 
movements for the uplifting of the masses will 
replace the drum cael trumpet sort of history 
which eventuates in hatred of red coats, distrust 
of other nations and a species of patriotism 
that is the meanest of all the virtues. 

Peace has become so great a Shibboleth that 
the introduction of rifle practice into the public 


Since 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Nature Drawing 
By Fred H. Daniels* 
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T SOMETIME, in some way, there came to be placed in theearth — waste time on details, get the main lines, and get them freely and quickly. 1 
A a bit of stored up force or energy. ‘This compressed charge we ‘Ten minutes is time enough to draw the lines of growth of any plant. of 
know by the na me of root. The warm air and gentle rains of Perhaps it is well to stop here and say a word as to the method of mn 
spring acted as an explosive influence on this force and it was discharged drawing with brush and ink or color. | In general, the brush is a better to | 
into the air apparently with the vim of a sky rocket. When it had implement for school drawing than the pencil, although some pencil He 
reached a certain height it again exploded and sent out several shoots work for detail studies is most wr in the upper grades. The the 
in varying directions. Again, when these offshoots had reached their — brush drawing presents a result much more easily seen and understood are 
limit of length, they in turn burst forth in the same manner, direct and — than does the pencil outline, which is the most abstract of all drawing. hol 
10 


forceful. Finally, there came The plant is seen in masses, so is ne 
one more discharge, the blade-like the brush drawing; hence it is easier rh 








leaves, which were sent away to compare the brush drawings with anc 
from the parent stem with all the | the model from which it was made. on 
vigorous fourish which has char- Adding color, or rather working in 

acterized the whole plant in its color is better yet as a rule, for the _ 


maneuvering (Figure 1). This color drawing is nearest of all to 
is the way the sedges grow, this the real plant, and aside from the 
is the way they must be drawn. fact that it is the most interesting 
Until this individuality in the kind of drawing for children to 
growth of plants is seen and felt make, it is generally the medium 
and understood by the pupil which produces the best results. 
draughtsman, there will be no Now the art of painting is entire- 
true nature drawing. All draw- ly unlike the art of embroidery; it 
ing is an attempt to record ideas, should be carried on in a very diff- 
surely nature drawing is the erent manner. Most nature draw- 
record of ideas of growth. ing as done in our schools is too 

First of all, then, we willtryto much like embroidery,—it is too 
get at the manner of growth which  finical, too overwrought with a 
nature has worked out in the plant — striving for detail. Notice the oil- 
before us, whatever the plant may paintings by the modern masters, 
be. Notice the angular growth in notably the American painter, John 
the woodbine, the clear-cut sym-  S. Sargent. He paints a_ portrait 
metry of the butter-cup, the suave — in which the dress is drawn with a 
flow of lines in the nasturtium, brush full of color, with brush 
and the repetition of thes ky rock- strokes a foot long! ‘This is the 
et curves in the golden rod (Fig- way those master nature painters 
ure 2). With brushand ink, make work. I refer to the Japanese, a 
several quick sketchesof the man- whole leaf, or stem, or Blade or 
ner of growth of the plant from — grass, or feather of a bird’s wing is 
which you are working. Do not made with one stroke of the brush. 
It is said of Hokusai that his hand j 
drew with the steadiness of a ma- FIGURE 4 


















































*Supervisor of Drawing of the Schools of 


FIGURF 3 Springtield, Mass, 
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FIGURE 5 


chine. Nothing is ever puttered over, a stroke 
is put on und left alone. This is ihe way to 
paint. Decide just what you are going to do, 
then do it to the best of your ability and leave 
it alone. 

The only other consideration is the method 
of holding the brush. Observe the Chinaman 
in the laundry manipulate his brush. He ought 
to know how as he uses it for all written work. 
He holds it in a vertical position, so that only 
the point touches the paper. We, in school, 
are wrongly influenced by our use of the pen 
and pencil, and boys and girls are prone to 
hold the brush as they do these implements. 
This practice results in scragly lines, now thick 
and now thin, because the under bristles drag 
on the paper. The brush must be held verti- 


cally and must be used with decision, so that 
our drawings will have a crispness which is as 
pleasing in a nature rete, em it is in speech. 


No matter how clever the brush work of the 
painter, in school or out, one other thing is 
necessary to produce fine work,—he must have 
something to say. We have discussed one 
thing about which he must be  clear,—the 
manner of growth of the plant. But painting 
as an art goes beyond the mere expression of 
stolid facts,—it must express the beauty of 
the plant. 

Let us suppose we are to paint the nastur- 
tium, (Figures 3, 4 and 8. The pupils should 
be led to look for the things which make for 
beauty in this plant. Notice the long, swing- 
ing, graceful ‘so of the stems, how perfectly 
true they are from start to finish, how they 
gradually taper throughout their extent; see 
how they take hold of the leaves in the proper 
place, that the leaves may be easily balanced 
on the stems. The leaves are as delicate in 
character as the ruffle on a dress. How light 
and waving are their edges Once in a while! 
the edge comes in to meet the end of a vein as 
if rejoiced to see this friend which brings them 
nourishment. The petals of the flowers spring 
so gracefully from their cornucopia that to 
represent them otherwise is an injustice to the 
plant. Then we must see that it is the variety 
of color that adds so much to the charm of 
all plants. Have we paint sufficiently brilliant 
to record the purity of the blossoms? Can we 
show the delicate green of the stems, and will 
not the loveliness of the flower be more appar- 
ent if we place it near the gray green of the 
leaves, the upper side dark and the under side 
light? All ll things must be seen, else 
they. will not be painted. 

When we come to arrange the plant for its 
painting, it is well to place it on a piece of 
white paper. The colors will show there to 
the best advantage. Let us make sure that 
the composition has a center of interest, one 
mass which because it is larger than the others 
may rightly claim most of our attention. (See 
Figures 3, 4 and 8.) Be sure that the plant 
is placed straight on the paper; it is to be 
painted on paper of a certain size and shape ; 
it must agree with this -paper in size, shape 
and position. The long axis of the plant 
should coincide with the long axis of the 
paper. (See Figures 3, 4, 6 and 8). Now 
we may move the stems around until they have 
an agreement in movement, a rhythm or gen- 
erally consistent flow of line. Occasionally, 

y we may have a line or two 
which deviates from the 





























FIGURE 6 


analogous to the practice work in form sug- 
gested above. Ask the class (after showing 
them how) to paint the colors of their plant 
about where they come in the real plant, but 
without any attention todrawing. Emphasize 
this last clause,—just put on splashes of pure 
or grayed color as the case may be, pay no at- 
tention to drawing. This is fine practice in 
concentrating the attention to color as_ in ele- 
ment of beauty, (Figures 5 and 7). 

Finally, I wish to say something with which 
you may not agree. ‘The aim of nature draw- 
ing, not ina nature study lesson, but in a 
drawing lesson, is a beautiful portrayal of the 
life, form and color of a plant of the species 
in hand. The aim is not at all to make a 
geographical map of the plant. 





general trend of move- 
ment and gives usopposi- 
tion of lines" but as a 
whole the plant should 
be consistent in its move- 
ment. (See Figures 3 
and 4). 

The Japanese art of 
flower arrangement ree- 
ognizes, as separate ele- 
ments of beauty, — the 
leaf in three positions, 
: —front, side and fore- 
shortened views. The 
possibilities in the flower 
are the bud, the opened 
flower, and the flower 
which has gone to seed. 
We ought, too, to consid- 
er these things. And the 
Japanese florists say that 
“every leaf should carry 
the dew drop.’’—Lines 
should show life,—not 
decay or death. 




















FIGURE 7 


It is excellent to try 
practice work in color 


FIGURE 8 




























schools or a better school system than 

Chile: and yet no country anywhere in 
the world is more anxious to improve upon 
what she has. Nowhere in our own country, 
except in the most progressive parts of the 
West, could one go into rural school after 
raral school with greater certainty of seeing 
excellent work in nature study, in manual 
training, and in physical training, than in the 
schools of the small towns in Chile. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

In 1878, the Superintendent of Primary 
Schools was sent to the United States and to 
Europe to find whatever he could 
in the way of teachers or of ideas 


N* COUNTRY in South America has finer 


South American Countries—Chile 


By Lucy L. W. Wilson Ph.D.* 


the taming of plants and animals have edu- 
cated the race and are still essential to any- 
thing like an adequate education of their 
children. 

The Chilean attitude toward education. is 
shown by the fact that their ablest President, 
Manuel Montt, father of the present President, 
Pedro Montt, was first chosen Secretary of the 
Interior, because he had shown himself a fine 
schoolmaster. In this capacity, he organized 
the University of Chile, a Normal School for 
Men, a Naval School, and a School of Arts 
and Trades. Indeed, it was chiefly because of 
this continued magnificent work in education 


the most perfunctory way, as a stepping ston« 
to something else. 

I do not mean to say that we need a _ school. 
master president. I do say that we need as 
schoolmasters men who would adorn the presi- 
dential chair. Chile has had that advantage. 
There is no social stigma attached to teaching, 
—in Chile. 


The Desert 
The northern part of Chile belongs to famous 


Zona Seca, or dry zone which extends all the 
way along the Western coast of South Amer- 
ica, from the northern boundary of Peru to 

the central part of Chile. Most 
of Chile’s desert belonged origin- 
ally to Bolivia. It was always a 





that might be of advantage to the 





public schools. He returned full 
of enthusiasm for the manual 
training of Sweden, and urged the 
government to send over there some 
of the teachers that they might 
study Sloyd at first hand in its 
birthplace. Joaquin Cabezas, a 
professor of the Jnstituto Normal, 


was the first to be sent. Two 
things were in his favor. He had 
married a Swedish wife, also a 


teacher, and he had temperament. 
In fact, he reminds one curiously of 
Col. Parker at his best in those 
fruitful early years of the Cook 
County Normal School. He does 
not look in the least like him. He 
issmall and dark and wiry and 
nervous. But he believes unre- 
servedly in what he teaches. He 
stands in South America for the 
same ideas and ideals. He is fer- 
vently believed in by the few. He 
rouses the antagonism of the many, 
and especially of the laity and of 
those on the outskirts of the pro- 
fession, Yet he gains his point 
every time. 

After four years of hard study 
in Sweden, not only of Sloyd but 
also of physical training, Joaquin 
Cabezas came back to the Jnstituto 
Normal. He found the opening 
there too small. Thereupon the 
government organized vacation 
schools for teachers during their 
summer months of January and 
February, and paid every teacher 
three Chilean dollars for each day 








matter of dispute whether the 
boundary line between these two 
countries was on the twenty-third 
or twenty-fourth parallel. When 
both these siivallels were on only 
desert land, neither country really 
cared much about it. But when 
under the desert sands were found 
nitrates, the possession of which 
gave their owners such great wealth 
that they were called Nitrate Kings 
and lived in two-million-dollar 
palaces, then it was a different 
question. 

The motto on Chile’s coins was 
Por la razon or por la juerza—By 
right or by ae 9 She has taken 
this characteristic sentence from 
her money, but it always has rep- 
resented, and for some time longer 
will represent, her state of mind 
toward other nations. She waited 
only for Bolivia to make a mis- 
take; and Bolivia, not then awake, 
accommodated her. She doubled 
the a pe duty on all nitrates 


shipped through her port, Anto- 
fagasta. Immediately Chile de- 


clared war, and in the famous 
Conquista of 1879-81, defeated 
not only Belivia but her ally, 
Peru, taking from the latter her 
rich southern provinces, and mak- 
ing the former a landlocked power. 

The seashore towns of the desert 
look like collections: of wretched 
shanties, from the steamer. But 
when one goes into them, one finds 
that they are human, after all. 








that she studied with Joaquin Ca- 
bezas or his assistants. More than 
that, if later she proved that she 


had assimilated what she had 
Jearned by doing good work in her class, her 
salary was raised, 

‘Lhese summer institutes still continue. 


Their good effect on the rural schools is in- 
estimable. ‘The return to the government is 
without doubt far g eater than their cost. 

The work in nature study is usually as ex- 
cellent as that in physical and manual train- 
ing. It is good because itisreal. ‘The Chileans 
are essentially an agricultural people. Nature 
study bears an intentional relation to this occu- 
a. It has not been introduced as a fad. 

t does not express itself in maudlin sentiment. 
Its subject matter is dictated by the fact that 
half the people of Chile are engaged in grow- 
ing things and that even in large cities no one 
is, a8 no one ever should be, very far from the 
soil. Its methods are governed by the knowl- 
edge of the fact that struggle with the soil, 


of Geography and Nature Study in 


She has recently visited 


*Mrs. Wilson is teacher 


the Philadelphia Normal School, 
South America, 


A DESERT PORT—THE RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH CLIMB UP THE 
HILL TO THE DRY NITRATE LANDS OF THE PAMPAS 


that he was later chosen President. One of 
his first official acts as President was to ask 
Sarmiento, then an exile from Argentine, to 
organize in Santiago a Normal School for 
Girls. Sarmiento afterwards returned to 
Argentine, and became its famous **School- 
master President’? and Grand Old Man. 
Another little straw that shows the Chilean 
attitude toward education is this: they will 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of their 
independence in 1910. Among other ways of 
making the occasion a notable one, they pro- 
pose to open three hundred new schoolhouses. 
We have celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of our independence and the four hun- 
dredth of our discovery, besides other celebra- 
tions of a little less national character. It 
never occurred to us to open more schoolhouses, 
on either occasion. Nor have we ever had a 
real schoolmaster president. Those of our 
presidents who have taught school, did so in 








There are homes there as elsewhere, 
and the larger towns, Iquique, for 
example, have green gardens. 
good club houses an_ excellent 
race course, and even bath tubs and fountains. 
These last are luxuries for millionaires, it is 
true. Iquique has plenty of water, piped to 
it from a little oasis seventy-five miles away, 
but it is expensive. 

In the rays of the setting sun the deser' 
becomes exquisite. Its sands reflect all sorts 
of evanescent violets and pinks and_ yellows. 
Mysterious shadows, full of color, come and 
go. I can easily believe that, had I been born 
there, had I for many years watched eac!: 
night this lovely play of light, however muc! 
I migth at first enjoy a transplantation to 
green country, still always, towards evening 
I should long for the sand. 

The nitrate fields lie from fifteen to nine! 
miles back from the coast, on the so-call: 
**pampas.”? This name must have been «| 
plied in derision, for not a single blade 0! 
grass, not one green thing, grows upon then 

Once in a while, the grey-white nitrate cro) 
































MANUFACTURING CHILE 


PART OF A CHILEAN CEMETERY. Behind each of the inscribed squares is a coffin containing the body 


of a wealthy Chilean. The uninscribed squares mark niches for rent or for sale. 


THE HOME OF A ROTO in the Central Valley of Chile. 


VALPARAISO. A part of the dock with some of the populat:d hi'ls in the background. The handsome build- 
ings to the right were destroyed by the eart! quake of August, 1906. 
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SANTIAGO : Ploza des Armas showing the famous hill of Santa Lucia in the background to the right against the 
snow-crowned Andes. 


A WEALTHY CHILEAN FARMER and his assistants all clothed in ponchas. At the right is a portion of house 
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out above the shifting sands. For the most 
yart, it is covered with a layer of sand and a 
ae of rock salt. Its mining is extremely 
simple. A hole is bored down through the 
nitrate. Underneath a pocket is dug out, into 
which is put the powder and a fuse.. Soon the 
air is filled with dust and smoke and the 
ground covered with the nitrate rock. 

It is refined in very simple machines, by 
open air crystallization. Iodine is an import- 
ant by-product. 

Iquique’s arbor js often full of ships, wait- 
ing patiently in line for the opportunity to 
carry away this valuable gift of the desert. 
Strange that from ground on which nothing 
grows should come a fertilizer of such value 
that it is constantly sought to restore to their 
former productiveness the exhausted lands of 
Europe and the United States. 

Nitrates make in value two-thirds of the ex- 
port of Chile. They have made her, in pro- 
wortion to her population, the richest nation 
in the world. 


Great Central Valley 


Nowhere in the. world is there a more de- 
lightful climate than in the Great Central 
Valley, which is the most attractive part of 
Chile. In summer it is cool and in the winter 
warm,—and always bright and sunny. In 
this golden land where it is always afternoon 
resides a happy half of the population of Chile. 

The fields are oftenest separated one from 
another by rows of tall poplars, throwing their 
tremulous green branches up against the ex- 
quisite blue of the sky. 

Farms of a thousand acres are common. 
The Chilean farmer is rich, but his laborers 
are miserably poor, Their pay is a peso and 
a half a day, or from thirty-five to fifty cents. 
In consequence, large numbers of them have 
gone to the nitrate fields, where they can easily 
earn seven or eight pesosa day. The differ- 
ence is not so great as it seems. In the nitrate 
country, living is very high. In the valley, 
every farm laborer has his house and a bit of 
land from which he can get food for his family. 

In the northern part of the valley, grow 
orange orchards al vineyards; farther south, 
wheat, and then huge herds of cattle, fine 
horses and large flocks of fat sheep. 

To the west of the valley rise up the snow- 
clad peaks of the Andes. Nowhere have I 
ever seen a more beautiful sight than the Macul 
Vineyard, a little way out from Santiago. In 
the foreground there is a tangle of luxuriant 
vegetation, with orange trees in full fruit and 
flowers everywhere. ‘Then comes the house, 
large and comfortable, full of beautiful sunny 
rooms. Back of these a bodega, with cellars 
for keeping the wine and up-to-date machinery 
for making it. For miles and miles stretch 
the yrape vines, until at last they reach in the 
distance the exquisite snow crowned mountains 

a fitting background for all the beauty of 
the vineyard. 

In the Valley of Chile, irrigation is a 
From Concepcion southward, the 

heavy, on there are valuable 


necessity. 
rainfall is 
forests. 
The Forests 

Chile is only beginning to waken to her 
limber resources. In spite of this great belt 
of fine timber, she has hitherto bought most of 
her lumber from us. Buta former Secretary 
of the American legation, Mr. Ames, resigned 
from that position lust year in order to organize 
a corporation to exploit this region, 


Santiago 
Few cities in the world have a more beauti- 
ful site than Santiago. It is in the midst of a 
richly cultivated plain, surrounded by a semi- 
circle of snow-crowned mountains, which vary 
in color from crystal snowy white in the morn- 





ing to a luvely pink at sunset. Right in the 
heart of the city is a hill some four hundred 
feet high, with winding paths by which one 
may easily reach the summit for interesting 
views of the city and its surroundings. And 
the gem is worthy of the setting. Its parks 
and public buildings and private residences are 
handsome. The Opera House is owned by 
the city, together with its scenery and acces- 
sories. Nowhere else in this hemisphere, ex- 
cepting New York, is Italian Opera so well given 

owhere in the United States is there a 
street so handsome and interesting as the 
Alameda. It is three miles long and _ three 
hundred and fifty feet wide. Through the 


middle is a-promenade bordered by four rows. 
At frequent intervals are: 


of beautiful trees. 
fountains, and statues of her heroes—real 
heroes, too, of whom any country might be 
proud. 

On each side of the promenade is a wide 
driveway, bordered by handsome houses. 


Valparaiso 


Valparaiso means Vale of Paradise, and it 
might easily have deserved the name. It has 
much the same lay of the land as Queenstown, 
with the added grace of mountains of snow 
towering above the green hills. But instead 
of the beautiful terraces of the Irish city, Val- 
yaraiso’s hills are occupied by any old structure 
Puilt at any angle me of any material. The 
level lower town parallels the harbor for about 
four miles. Some parts of it are so narrow 
that there are only two streets; in other parts, 
it is half a mile to the nearest hill. his is 
the business part of the town. Some of the 
buildings, and even whole streets, were quite 
handsome, although even here, as on the hills, 
palaces were built beside hovels in the most 
democratic fashion. Valparaiso has no resi- 
dence portion except the so-called English 
Hill, which, however, is quite as German as 
it is English. Unfortunately, the handsomest 
part of the town was destroyed by the earth- 
quake. If it had only torn down the shanties, 
hon in the rebuilding Valparaiso would have 
become a really handsome city. 

The harbor of Valparaiso is extremely beau- 
tiful, but it is also very inconvenient, and even 
dangerous. It has no protection, either natural 
or artificial, toward the north; and when the 
Northers come with force and violence, as they 
do during the winter months, not only is it 
impossible for boats to enter or leave, but 
ships at anchor are exposed to danger, and it 
often happens that waves dash over the sea 
walls against the doors of business houses and 
residences on the other side uf the esplanade. 
Sometimes houses are destroyed and ies are 
lost. Once, even, people lived in their upper 
stories and went about the streets 1n boats. 

For years and years they have discussed 
plans for harbor improvements. A Dutch 
engineer, Jacob Krause, bas been almost given 
the contract several times. But the expenses 
will be so enormous that they have always 
hesitated and deferred action. Their only 
practicable plan is to build sectional break- 
waters against the north. The harbor is so 
deep and the opening so wide that at the best 
it will be a very costly undertaking. 


Railroads 

The railroads are either very badly managed 
or else they are entirely inadequate to te 
need,—or both. They are mostly owned by 
the State, and are therefore, as might be ex- 
pected under democratic government, ineffeci- 
ently manned and extravagantly carried on. 
In the Valley, it is no unusual thing to see 
wrishable food products spoiling because of 
fiche of cars to transport them promptly. 

The only Pullman cars in South America 
run from Valparaiso to Santiago. The first 


_ esting. 


in ‘the conquest’of Peru: 





railroad in South America was built in Chile, 
from Caldera to Copiapo, by an American, 
William Wheelright. It was he who tried in 
vain to secure capital in New York to build a 
line of steamers to South America. Later he 
got all the money he needed for the purpose i1: 
England, and the result was the founding of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, with 
its large fleet of vessels serving both coasts of 
South America. 


The People 


The people of Chile are various and _ inter- 
The native’ Indians are those Arau- 
canians who boast still that they were never 


_conquered by the Spanish and that more 


Spanish blood. was shed'in vain attempts than 
However, what the 
Spanish could not do, civilization and alcohol 
are rapidly accomplishing. 

Chile was originally a penal colony. This 
always infuses a certain vigor into the succeed- 
ing generations, vide Australia. But convicts 
even in the Southern Colony, Magallenes, are 
long since a thing of the past. The bulk of 
the people are Spanish-speaking Chilenos, with 
comparatively slight admixture of Indian 
blood and none whatever of that of the negro. 
Many Britishers have settled there, married 
Chilean wives, and have become an integral 
part of the population. Nowhere else in South 
America has this happened. Usually the 
Britishers live in colonies by themselves, ming- 
ling not at all with the Spanish speaking pop- 
ulation, sending their children to England to 
be educated, establishing their own race- 
courses, importing their own tea and_ tubs, 
plaving bridge and golf and tennis and cricket 
with their own compatriots. They do these 
things in Chile also, but less exclusively of 
other amusements and more in company with 
the natives, whom they have adopted and who 
in turn have adopted them. 

The Chilean women wear the manta in the 
morning, chiefly because without it they cannot 
goto Church. In the afternoon, the more 
fashionable ones wear Paris hats. The manta 
is a square of black cloth, light weight wool 
or silk crepe, sometimes embroidered, but 
oftener with a deep hem. It measures about 
two ‘wes square. The middle of the manta 
is ? aced above the middle of the forehead, 
and one end is allowed to hang down nearly to 
the edge of the dress. The other is carried 
round the neck and fastened, usually in the 
back, with a handsome pin. The figure is 
thus defined, yet covered. The manta is usu- 
ally worn over a long black dress. It is then 
extremely pretty and graceful. Mantas were 
adapted al adopted from the Indians. Chile- 
an men have similarly adapted and adopted 
the poncho. This is a blanket with a hole in 
the middle. Through this the man slips his 
head and folds the garment around him. The 

mcho is warm, comfortable and graceful. It 
is worn by all classes and costs anywhere from 
three to a hundred dollars. 


Women Street Car Conductors 

Everywhere in Chile the street car con- 
ductors are women. They are supposed to be 
uniformed in a black dress, white apron and 
sailor hat. When this costume is worn, thes 
look well enough. But except the hat, whic!) 
is ugly and universal, it is seldom seen. Thi 
women look like Indian peasants. The work 
is easy enough, for Chile has no extremes o! 
climate. Nevertheless, it does not impress on 
as a particularly desirable occupation. — In th 
larger cities men are sialndtiy supplantin, 
them. 

This custom originated at the time of t! 
Peruvian War. The men were all off in t! 
army, and the employment of women was 
necessity. 
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Leif Ericson and the Northmen— The Norsemen 


By Sherman Williams* 
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ORE than a thousand years ago there 
lived on the islands in the Baltic Sea, 
and in the countries bordering upon it, 

a hardy, stalwart, and venturesome people. 
They were the boldest seamen of their time 
Sometimes these —_— are spoken of as Norse- 
men, sometimes as Northmen, and a part of 
them are called Normans. They belonged to 
the Teutonic race, and were a large, light- 
haired, and blue-eyed people. They spent 
their lives largely upon the water, and were 
warlike and fond of adventure. That portion 
of these people who lived along the shores of 
shallow lags or inlets were called Vikings, the 
word literally meaning **bay men.” 

In the early history of these people they 
were separated into many independent bodies, 
each having a chief known as Jarl, but in 
time they were all brought under the govern- 
ment of a single ruler. Of course the num- 
erous Jarls who had been independent did not 
like this change, and many of them with such 
of their followers as desired to go with them, 
manned their sharp-prowed, swift, and shallow 
vessels, and joined themselves to others of their 
countrymen who had already begun to make 
forays into the lands to the south of them, 
where the lands were more fertile and the peo- 
ple possessed greater riches, but lacked the 
strength or the courage to defend themselves. 

These Norsemen were a restless people. No 
section of Europe was secure from their incur- 
sions. They scoured the coasts of England, 
Germany and France. Ultimately they ap- 
xeared on the coasts of Spain, entered the 
Mediterranean Sea, appeared on the western 
coasts of Italy, and even went as far east as 
Greece, and Asia Minor. Some of them even 
penetrated Russia. 

Their vessels were not large, rarely more 
than fifty or sixty feet in length, and were not 
decked over, though they were strongly built 
and seaworthy. The ends were much higher 
than the center, and a dragon, or some other 
sea monster, was mounted on the prow of the 
vessel, Both oars and sails were used. The 
vessels were very shallow so that the Norsemen 
might go up small streams, and so reach a 
large part of a country without being at any 
time far from their boats. 


The Norsemen in England 


The Norsemen invaded England again and 


*N w York State Institute Lecturer, Author of Williams 
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again. They came first in 787, again in 794. 
They ravaged a large part of the country as 
the Britons were not able to defend themselves 
successfully. These Northmen were warlike, 
and they were so persistent in their incursions 
that a monk who lived in those times wrote 
saying that they came “‘like stinging wasps, 
roamed about like savage wolves, robbing, 
biting, killing, not only horses, sheep, and 
cattle, but also priests, acolytes, ae and 
nuns. ’”’ 

The Northmen continued to come to Eng- 
land up to the time of the accession of King 
Alfred in 871 and after that period. They 
drove him from his throne and he was obliged 
to conceal himself in the hut of a cowherd. 
After a time Alfred succeeded in raising an 
army with which he defeated the Norsemen at 
Eddington in 878. But these Northmen were 
not easily discouraged. - They came to Eng- 
land again in 894 under the command of 


Hastings. He had a fleet of three hundred 
vessels. A number of battles were fought in 


which King Alfred was victorious and for a 
time the Northmen abandoned their invasions. 

But when King Alfred died and he was suc- 
ceeded by less able men, the Northmen ap- 
peared again. King Ethelred II came to the 
thréne in 978. He had a sorry time with the 
Northmen, Finally he paid them a large sum 
of money to purchase peace, but peace ob- 
tained in that way does not usually last long, 
and in this case the Northmen soon — 
again. The Danish king, Sweyn, a North- 
man, captured London in 1014 and Ethlered 
fled to the court of Normandy. 

This was the last great invasion of England 
by the Northmen, save the final invasion and 
conquest, by William, Duke of Normandy, in 
1066. Williain was a descendant of the 
Northmen who settled in the north of France 
two hundred years before. Real English his- 
tory begins with the coming of William the 
Conqueror. Then began the gradual union 
of Norsemen, Saxons, and Britons, out of 
which our present English race has ——e 
and the fact that the English are more ready 
to go out to new countries and establish colo- 
nies than are the people of any other country, 
is no doubt due to the Norse strain in the 


blood. 
The Norsemen in France 

The Norsemen were very persistent in their 

invasions of France. Hastings sailed up the 

, 


Loire in 841. He burned the city of Amboise. 
and besieged Tours but was not able to cap 
ture it. Four years later he attacked Paris. 
Then he sailed into the Mediterranean and 
scoured the coasts of the countries bordering 
upon it. He finally returned to France and 
became a vassal of Charles the Bald. 

Another Viking named Ragnas is said to 
have attacked and plundered Paris in 845, and 
still another, called Asgeir, had burned Rouen 
four years earlier. In 852 Asgeir sailed up 
the Seine, burned Beauvois, and destroyed the 
monastery of Fontenelle. 

These repeated invasions of the Northmen 
so taxed the energies and exhausted the re 
sources of the weak kings of France, that 
when Roilo,—known in the Norse sagas as 
Rolf the Walker, because he was so heavy no 
horse could carry him,—invaded France with 
a large number of followers, and harried the 
country for several years.’ King Charles, the 
Simple, was glad to make a compromise by 
which Rollo was to accept Christianity, and 
receive for himself and his descendants a large 
province, ‘This occurred in 912. ‘The  terri- 
tory given to Rollo was in the north of France 
and has since been known as Normandy, mean 
ing “the country of the Normans.’? ‘The peo 
ple of that country have ever since been known 
as Normans. William the Conqueror was a 
direct descendant of Rollo. 


The Northmen in Iceland and Greenland 


When, about 870, Harold the Fairhaired 
completed the subjugation of the many inde 
ines princes who ruled in the countries 
round about the Baltic Sea, many of these 
sxroud Norsemen fled to other countries, —to 
Cabin the Faroe Islands, the Hebrides, and 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Iceland was discovered by the Norsemen as 
early as $50. Settlements were made there 
in S74, and by the year 1100 Iceland had a 
yopulation of at least 50,000 which is much 
i than at the present time. The first settler 
was Ingolf, a noted Viking. He was accom- 
yanied by Leif Ericson. These were soon 
followed by many of the Jarls and Vikings 
who had lost their independence when they 
were overthrown by Harold the Fairhaired, at 
the naval battle at Hafursfiord, in 872. 

These early settlers in Iceland were strong, 
capable, self-reliant, and experienced men. 


(Continued nf é 43) 









































Each Room a School City 


By Wilson L Gill, 


It is now ten years since the first School City 
wroved to be a signal success. Eleven hundred 
{ussian-Jewish children, from five to fifteen 

years of age, demonstrated beyond all question 
that young people newly arrived from across 
the ocean and without the advantage of any 
traditions of democracy in their native land, 
intelligently and enthusiastically take up and 
perform the duties of citizenship. 

Col. George E. Waring, Jr., who had al- 
ready gotten substantial assistance in cleaning 
the streets of the City of New York, from the 
children’s civic clubs which he had organized, 
assisted me and realized that I had made and 
developed a great civic invention. Mayor 
Strong of New York City took part with us 
and became as enthusiastic as Col. Waring. 
‘Lhe president of the Board of Health detailed 
the most scholarly man he could find in his 
efficient staff to aid me. President Roosevelt, 
then head of the Police Department, desig- 
nated the police schoolmaster to aid in the de- 
velopment of a department of peace and order. 
Cromwell Child wrote the story of the first 
School City and Mr. McClure published it 
from Ocean to Ocean in his great newspaper 
syndicate, 

“ Hundreds of teachers took up the method 
and I have never known of two School Cities 
just alike, and many assert with pride that 
theirs is different from all others and some- 
times I am glad for the others that some of 
them are the only cases of the kind. The 
plan is very simple and elastic and admits of 
countless variations, all of which may be true 
to the spirit and plan of our great republic. 
Simple and easy as their spirit and plan are, 
many teachers fail to comprehend them, 
though I think any one may do so without the 
slightest difficulty who will read carefully this 
series of articles or either one of my small 
books on the subject. 

The First Plan 

By the first plan, which was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory at the time and which I have gener- 
ally used up to the present and with excellent 
results the entire school was organized as a 
city, each room being a ward, Several School 
Cities were organized into a School State. 


The Second Plan 
In schools of many grades and many rooms, 
it soon became evident that it was desirable 
to have two or more School Cities in one 
building, the youngest children having a com 
plete School City, the eldest another and the 
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children of intermediate age a third School 
City. This plan has given good results under 
various circumstances and ordinarily would be 
a decided improvement on the first plan. 


A Third Plan 


In the former plans the responsibility of each 
teacher was difficult to fix and in many cases the 
principal of the school did not invite any co- 
operation on the part of the teachers. This 
feature proved weak in many cases and 
even fatal, for in every year, for the ordinary 
principal, there comes one or more times when, 
from causes within himself or exterior, the 
burden of his duties seems so great that he 
cuts off everything which is not required of 
him, and the School City isin peril if not 
actually dropped. This would not be the case 
had the responsibility been with the teachers, 
and in this, as in other matters, he had been 
the supervisor and one to encourage instead of 
attending to the details himself. 

These difficulties are avoided in a third plan 
in which each room is a separate School City 
with its full quota of necessary officers, mayor, 
judge, clerk, sheriff, treasurer and city coun- 
cil, with representatives from two or more 
wards into which the room is divided. Other 
officers may be added as circumstances suggest, 
such as commissioners of health, games, public 
works, fire, police, ete. By this plan each 
teacher becomes responsible for his own School 
City. 

School State 


In this plan it logically follows that all the 
School Cities should constitute a School State. 
The citizens of the entire school elect a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, judge, legislature of one body (two 
if specially desired) consisting of one girl and 
one boy representative from each room, which 
constitutes not only a city buta legislative 
district. There may be a state board of 
health, state constabulary, state fire commis- 
sioner and such other state boards and officers 
as may be deemed desirable to unite the vari- 
ous interests of the entire school. 


School Nation 


Of course, the logical sequence of the School 
State is the School Nation. The citizens of 
several School States may elect a_ president, 
vice president, and congress and the president 
may appoint a chief justice and associate jus- 
tices, 


School International Relations 


Several School Nations may establish in- 
ternational relations. This is not, a matter 
to be considered lightly and as a_ mere 
fancy in connection with this system of 
moral and civic training in view of Secretary 
of State Root’s article within the past sev- 
eral weeks in which he pointed out, for 
the prevention of international war, the in- 
creasing necessity that a considerable num- 
ber of the people of each nation should be 
made familiar with the principles involved 
in international relations. His main reason 
for this is that in a democracy a_ wise 
policy is liable to be denounced by a peo- 
ple ignorant of it, who may elect officers with 
the intention of precipitating war, whereas 
had a considerable number of the people 


been educated concerning international re- 
lations a wise policy would receive thei: 
support. 


How To Organize 


In the April and May numbers of these 
“ery and in my little book, **The Schoo! 

epublic” is a program for organizing « 
School City, whic any person can slightly 
modify and use to organize a School State 
throughout the school anda School City in 
each separate room. 


Keep in Mind 


Keep in mind these points: the pupils as 
citizens are under instruction just as they are 
in the study and practice of mathematics or 
carpentry; the teacher does not give up any 
part of his authority—he instructs and_re- 
quires correct results in the one line of instruc- 
tion the same as in the other; the state consti- 
tution and city charters as well as all legisla- 
tive actions and decisions of court must re- 
ceive his approval before going into effect. 

In a subsequent number I shall give a model 
School State constitution and School City 
charter. . 


School City Exchange. 


EDITOR’S NOTE : Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her 
school is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr. 
Gill. You are also invited to send a report of your experience 
in founding the School City in your schools and what it has 
accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure 
to be of interest to other teachers and they will be published 
in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wish to ask 
questions concerning School City matters are invited to cor- 
respond with Mr. Gill. He willanswer your questions in this 
department. He has kindly consented to send personal re- 
plies when the request is accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggested this 
charge to Mr. Gill knowing how generously he gives himsel! 
to the cause so close to his heart ahd how severely his time, 
strength and resources are taxed insecuring the advancement 
of this work to which he is devoting his life. Mr. Gillis con 
stantly engaged in establishing School Cities throughout th« 
country. Teachers desiring to secure his services are invited 
to correspond with him and arrange terms. Mr, Gill’s friends 
feel that his work should have the support of some philan 
thropist and itis hoped that it will in time. Until this is 
done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal ser 
vices in their Schools to arrange terms with Mr. Gill. I: 
manv places, public spirited citizens have been influenced by 
teachers to pay the necessary expenses connected with th 
personal services of Mr. Gill in establishing School Citie~ 
throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers t 
establish School Cities in theirschools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most 
helpful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize th 
School City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents, This is 
good book to use among parents to gain their support, 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplifie 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Norma 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, 340 We- 
Duval St., Cermantown, Philadelphia, Penn, 


Citizens in An Orphans’ Home 


On the 4th of July I was walking with a frien! 
on Broadway, New York and as we approached 
large enclosure near 150th street, we were attract 
by the very sweet music of a large brass band, play 
ing patriotic airs. Presently we discovered a mo: 
est sign, ‘‘Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
and I suggested that we should go in. 

Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein the superintendent wi 
addressing the seven hundred and fitty boys a: 
girls and recounting to them the blessings of 1i 
erty and independence of character which has con 
with their citizenship to each girl and boy witin 
their home, since they celebrated the independen 
of our country a year ago. The whole body «! 
little citizens showed enthusiastic appreciation ar | 
the band struck up ‘‘ Hail Columbia Happy Land 
and the Superintendent came to learn who his vi-- 
itors were. 

When he realized who we were, he said, ‘‘!)s 
your method we have disinstitutionalized every 01: 
of these children. That old meek, cringing si 
jection to the conditions in the institution has givin 
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way to self-respecting, independent, considerate 
friendship with one another and the teachers and 
officers. They made their own criminal code and 
legislated against wrongs amongst themselves of 
which the adults in charge were not aware. Asa 
result of it all, they are living ona higher and 
better plane, with greater comfort and satisfaction 
for all concerned. 

He said they have a boys’ republic and a girls’ 
republic and invited us toattend their council meet- 
ings any week, and we gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. He then said, ‘‘Of course you will say a few 
words to our young citizens?’’ to which I replied 
‘*Certainly.’’ 

By this time we had heard the last strains of 
‘*Aail Columbia’? and Dr. Bernstein’s assistant 
Mr. Teller, made a very simple but scholarly ad- 
dress on the development of citizenship in the past 
centuries, right down to the present time, their 
own child citizenship being the last and crowning 
development. In the twilight glow, his face beam- 
ing with pleasure and enthusiasm seemed familiar, 
and when he came to greet us, I discovered he was 
one of the dear fellows who worked with me for the 
happiness of girls and boys several years ago while 
he was a student at Haverford College. 

The Superintendent then told the assembled young 
people that the author of their new liberties and 
independent citizenship was there and would speak 
to them. They gave me an enthusiastic welcome 
and listened eagerly while I urged them to do their 
best to be unselfish faithful citizens, not only for 
their own present and future happiness and welfare, 
but for the good of all boys and girls everywhere. 

It was not difficult for them to understand this 
appeal, for they already had seen many illustrated 
articles about their own two republics in the great 
daily papers of New York City, and they knew that 
the editor of The Normal Instructor was present and 
that each month through the teachers, she talks to 
more than half of all the public school children in 
our country and that their happiness is dear to her 
heart. They cheered and cheered and cheered 
again and made it quite evident that they have a 
large appreciation, of the benefits of their loving, 
kindly citizenship. 

I asked Dr. Bernstein to 
might publish and here it is. 


write a letter that we 


Hebrew Sheltering Guardain Society 


Orphan Asylum 
New York, July 8th, 1907. 

My dear Mr. Gill:— 

Less than a year ago I decided to abolish the 
monitorial system, which as you know, is the pre- 
vailing one in most of the child-caring institutions. 
I decided, thatin order to do away with institu- 
tionalism among the children, it was necessary 
above all to do away with 
the monitors and to give 
the children some form of 


by either attorney to gainhis case by skill against the 
actual truth and justice involved. In this too I be- 
lieve we are perfectly agreed. 

On the other hand, appreciating the value to any 
one of his own constructive work I added a feature 
which proved immensely interesting and useful. I 
put the children at work to construct a penal code. 
Of course I guided them carefully and found ita 
most useful means for instruction. They did good, 
original, constructive work and to use the slang of 
the time, did not hesitate to give themselves away, 
in laying bare secret wrongs to which they deter- 
mined they would make an end. 

At the beginning, it seemed to a number of my 
co-workers that the girl’s department could not be 
tun on the city government plan, on the plea that 
the girls were not as capable as the boys. This has 
NOT been my experience. I am a firm believer in 
the idea of a liberal amount of self-government 
among the children, exactly the same for both sexes. 

With the school city method as with everything 
else, success is possible, only if the superintendent 
or principal is a firm believer in it and has the en- 
thusiastic and intelligent support of his staff. 

With us, the boys and gir!s have lost their meek 
institutional attitude towards life; they have 
learned to express their opinions freely and ina 
manly and womanly way, and what is more, they 
have intelligently grasped the opportunity to train 
themselves for the civic duties that they have to 
perform in their future careers. 

Atter a half year’s trial, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I would, under no circumstances ever 
return to the old monitorial method or give up your 


method which has proven to be invaluable to us. 


Yours very truly, 
Ludwig B. Bernstein, Ph. D., 
Superintendent. 


School City Interest in California 


Sometime since I received the following letter 
from the chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
it gives some idea of the interest in moral and civic 
training which has developed on the Pacific Slope. 


Dear Mr. Gill: 

I am very much interested in the School City sys- 
tem of moral and civic training and together with 
my committee am working for its adoption in many 
California schools. During the past year it has 
been inaugurated in a number of our High Schools, 
but rarely in our Grammar Schools, the latter cer- 
tainly need it also for a large per cent of our cit- 
izens never reaclrthe High School and therefore 
never receive any training in citizenship. 


AFRA TI OF STUDENT CO-OPERATION 


Many of our School Boards seem to be afraid of 


student co-operation in any form and many of our 
teachers and school patrons appear to have a wrong 
idea of its purpose and of the possibilities connected 
with the actual working of the School City as 
planned and carried out by you. 


DEEINITE INFORMATION WANTED 


If you could only spare the time to spend a few 
weeks in California during the season of our Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, I am sure you could accomplish 
great good in the schools of California. I feel that 
our educators and our people have arrived at just 
the stage of development when definite information 
and instruction from you would be most. helptul. 
Miss Jane Brownlee, of Toledo, Ohio, lectured at 
many of our Teacher’s Institutes and before many 
of our Womens’ Ciubs, and her talks were enthu- 
siastically received. Her system is based on your 
ideas and on your plan of the School City, so I am 
sure your system, pure and simple, the fountain- 
head of so many variations of it, which in some 
cases are put forward as original systems, would be 
accepted and adopted throughout our great state. 

Pardon my presumption, but if you could pos- 
sibly plan to come to California to lecture at our 
State Association, at our Southern California Asso- 
ciation and at many of our County Institutes, the 
Womens’ Clubs of California, through their Educa- 
tion Committee, would gladly enter into comimuni- 
cation with all County Superintendents in regard 
to your lectures. I would add also that many of 
our large clubs would doubtless be glad to pay for 
your time and travelling expenses to lecture before 
their members, as much interest is taken in educa- 
tional work by the 10,000 workers belonging to the 
California Federation. 

Our State Teachers’ Association, 
California Teachers’ Association, and many of our 
County Institutes, are held during the Christmas 
Holidays, or a week or two preceding or following 
the holidays. Kindly let me know, whether or 
not it will be possible for vou to undertake this 
great and important work of education in California, 

I enclose a copy of our Educational Circular, of 
which we have sent a copy to the President of each 
of the 200 Womens’ Clubs in the State. As you see 
a large part of our work is connected with the 
moral training of children in the public schools and 
the introduction of student co-operation in our 
schools, Yours sincerely, 

Irva I. Swanner, 


the Southern 


Mp reply to this letter, as it would be to such a 
letter from any source, that I should endeavor to 
accept the invitation, should my travelling expenses 
and at least ten dollars a day beside, be arranged 
for, and I should use the organize 
School Cities for all teachers who wish me 
to do it for them, 


occasion to 
might 





self-government. 

I looked up the literature 
on the subject and found 
that your original school 
city plan was the one which 
i could use better than any 
of the several adaptations 
and modifications of it 
which I found. I utilized 
your underlying ideas, but 
of course it was necessary, 
owing to our peculiar con- 
ditions, to adapt it to our 
own circumstances. For 
instance I did, as I under- 
stood you yourself generally 
do, for the purpose of sim- 
plifving court procedure, I 
omitted the prosecutig and 
defending attorneys. 

Of course we recopnize 
the necessity of spectaliz- 
ing some matters in a high- 
ly developed community 
of hundreds of thousands 
and millions of people, but 
ina primitive republic of 
boys or of girls or both, it 
seems to me better from an 
educational standpoint, to 
vet at the truth and justice 
of each case directly from 
those implicated, without 
the interposition of attor- 
neys. Iam under the im- 
pression that you and I do 
not differon this point. On 
the other hand, I can 
the possible value of attor- 
neysina high school re- 
public, but even there I 


see 

















think it should be insisted 
upon that there shall no 
sophistry and no attempt 
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Language Lessons for Beginners 
By Laura Loehle Thornburg 


S IT any wonder that the thinking teacher 
begins earnest language teaching almost the 
moment the five-year-old toddles with child- 

ish step into her schoolroom? 'To impart good 
English, to correct home-taught incorrect Eng- 
lish, to create a love for pure English, are a 
few of the problems she must bear in mind as 
she gazes into little faces, and she dare not 
forget this fact from the first day of school un- 
til the last. 

There are so many ways of teaching pure 
practical English, there are many, many ways 
of making the child happy through the med- 
ium of a bright and to-the-point lesson, for 
there is a wealth rather than a dearth of ma- 
terial. 

A thoroughly prepared language lesson 
seems like a game to the child and as he joy- 
ously plays his part and struggles to say it in 
a nicer way,”’ he little knows that he is pol- 
ishing, “age yr and increasing his vocabu- 
lary with each trial. 

A teacher of our acquaintance who was 
noted for her splendid language teaching,—at 
whose feet we often sat, ever learning,—began 
her language teaching by what she termed 
‘practical lessons.”’ 

Perhaps the very first day of school she said 
to her pupils, **"We have so many pretty, 
roses in our vase. I think it would be nice to 
give Miss Smith of No. 2 one of our red roses. 
What do you think, children?’ Of course 
there was a chorus of assent and a child was 
selected to be the bearer of the rose. When 
she returned, the teacher said, ** Bessie, please 
tell us what you said to Miss Smith when you 
gave her the rose.’’ I wonder if any one 
could have talked to Miss Smith in a_ better 
way? 

Let us play that Elizabeth is Miss Smith, 
and Fanny may give her a rose, Could any 
one have thanked Fanny a bit better than ‘our 
Miss Smith’ did?’ These replies were studied 
and contrasted until a really polished one was 
obtained and accepted by the class as the best. 
Is itany wonder that a lesson of this kind, 
which permits children to be both judge and 
jury, does not fall short of its intended mark: 
that is, that it impresses itself? Then, too, 
what are the children getting from lessons of 
this type? Mere language power? Far better 
than ok acdieas are getting life lessons in 
sweetness and courtesy. 
~The children think it is merely a game 
where you tell them to play riding in the street 
car. [tis merely a game to them when the 
conductor calls for fare, when a gentleman 
rises and offers his seat to a lady pet ar ns the 
conductor courteously tries to help the poor old 
lady who is lost. Studying the necessary re- 
lies, obtaining more direct questions, more 
Lindly, courteous answers, these are all a part 
of the game, but it is nevertheless good lan- 
guage teaching. 

What a look of importance comes over child- 
ish faces on the day the ‘Doctor Game’ is 


ee 


played! James is the learned doctor studying 
medical books in his office. James’ mother 
sends him to tell the doctor to come to their 
house at once if possible, for the baby is very 
ill. Did James tell the doctor alli that was 
necessary or did the doctor have to waste _pre- 
cious minutes asking James what his last name 
is and just where he lives? Another day, 
James is sent to the doctor’s office to tell him 
that the baby is very much better and he need 
not call today. Did he tell the doctor all 
that was necessary? This means development 
of concentrative powers as well as practice in 
the use of language. 

What fun, even though little fingers have 
not as yet learned to pen a line, to “‘write”’ 
invitations and letters! Each child is given 
a slip of paper on which he pretends to write 
by ‘thinking out’? an invitation. The teacher 
says, “‘Children, think hard and see who can 
read from his paper the nicest little note to 
mamma, asking ™ to come to our Bird Day 
Program next Friday afternoon. Bessie may 
read hers, Fanny may read hers, John may 
read his. Which is the best? Mildred is 
going to have a birthday party next Saturday 
afternoon and has invited me. Will you read 
her invitation to me ?”’ ; 

**Did you ever receive a letter, children? 
Do you think you could ‘write’ one on this 
paper? Write it to your mamma. She is 
away visiting, you know. Who can tell her a 
few more things we are sure she would be glad 
to read ? 

**Let us write Mother Goose letters. Jack 
may write to Jill. I expect he will write it 
all propped up in bed because, you know, he 
hurt his head. Read me a letter from Miss 
Muffet to Little Bo Peep.” 

These letters naturally are very short and 
very simple, yet do you think the second and 
third grade teachers will be sorry you gave this 
drill ? 

This morning for our nature lesson we 
studied the oak leaf. Let us play these slips 
are first readers. We will read the lesson 
about the oak leaf, Read anything you can 
remember. A lesson of this type means 
review, originality, memory drill and language 
power. 

Shopping expeditions, errands to the neigh- 
bors, picture study, notes to the principal, and 
many other every-day incidents, furnish most 
excellent material. 


A Practical Drill in) Pronunciation 
for Grammar Grades 
By Jean Sherwood Rankin* 


I. Monday. Let the teacher write upon the 
board the following lists of words, having the 
class pronounce the words in concert slowly and 
distinctly, being careful that a single pure 
vowel tone is preserved throughout all the 
words of any one list. 

1. are, bar, car, card, carp, cart, dark, 
dart, far, farm, gar, hark, harm, harp, harsh, 
hart, jar, Jarl, Karl, lard, lark, mar, mark, 


*Author of the language series, “Everyday English.” 


























marl, mart, mard, par, pard, park, part, sark. 
shard, shark, smart, spar, spark, stark, tar, 
tarred, tarry, yard. 

2. Arab, arable, arid, arrant, arras, arrow, 
arrogant, barren, baron, barrow, carat, Carib, 
caribou, carol, carom, Caroline, Carolina, 
Carrie, carrion, carrot, carry, chariot, charity, 
Darrow, farrow, garret, Garrick, garrvlous, 
harrow, Harry, Larry, marrow, marry, nar- 
row, Paradise, paradox, paragon, paragraph. 
parity, parrot, parry, sparrow, tarry (to 
Inger), yarrow. 

3. area, Cary, Farry, Gary, Mary, Sarah, 
vary, wary. 

4. a. bare, care, dare, fare, fairy, flare, 
glare, hare, lair, mare, pare, rare, sair, share, 
snare, stare, tare, wear. 

b. ere, heir, their, there, where. 

After reading the lists aloud at least half-a- 
dozen times, the class may be asked to try to 
discover for themselves before Friday just 
what the points are in which the various tists 
differ one from another, and also in just’ what 
points the words of any one list agree. They 
may also find new words if they choose to add 
to the lists and may be prepared to report 
upon these by Friday. 

II. Yuesday. The teacher may add to the 
lists given Monday those which follow here, 
and all the lists given may be thoroughly 
practiced. But defer until Friday all discus 
sion of the reasons for differences in pro- 
nunciation. 

1. berg, Bert, clerk, err, fern, fertile, germ, 
her, herd, jerk, merchant, merge, nerve, per. 
pearl, Percy, serf, serve, stern, term, tern, 
terse, verb, verdant, verdure, verge, verse, were. 

2. berry. beryl, clerical, derrick, Eric. 
errand, errant, error, Ferris, ferret, ferric, 
ferule, ferry, Gerry, herald, herron, Herrick, 
Jerrold, merry, Merrick, merit, peril, Perry, 
sherry, sterile, Terry, very, wherry. 

3. hero, material, Nero, period, 
peony, stereopticou. 

Ii. Wednesday. Treat the following lists 
as those of previous.days and review the lists 
of Monday and Tuesday. 

1. bird, birk, birth, chirp, circle, circuit. 
dirk, dirty, fir, firm, first, flirt, girl, girdle. 
girt, girth, irk, kirk, quirk, quirl, quirt. 
shirk, shirt, skirl, skirt, smirch, ‘smirk, squrt. 
stir, swirl, thirl, twirl, whirl. 

2. Birrel, chirrup, irregular, irreverent. 
irrigate, irritate, irritable, irruption, sirup 
spirit. 

$. ire, irate, iris, Irish, Ireland, iron, irony. 
mire, quire, sire, spire, squire. 

IV. Lhursday. ‘Treat the following lists « 
on preceding days, reviewing all lists thus fa: 
given. 

1. border, cord, cork, fork, form, gorse 
horn, horse, lorn, Mork, morn, nor, Norn, or. 
Orkney, porpoise, short, sorghum, sort, storm 
stork, Bn | tort. (Note exceptions, —/0r/ 
pork, port.) 

2. borrow, coral, coronal, coronet, correc!. 
correspond, corrugate, florid, Florida, forag:. 
forest, horrid, horror, moral, morrow, orac!+. 
orange, orator, orifice, orotund, orrery, orrl>, 
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porridge, sorrel, sorrow, torrid. 

3. boric, choral, floral, onyx, oral, orate, 
oral, oread, oriel, orient. 

V. Friday. Treat the following lists as 
those given before and review the ones of pre- 
ceding days. 

1. blurt, bur, burn, burden, church, churl, 
churn, cur, curb, curd, curl, curse, curt, curve, 
fur, furl, hurl, hurt, lurk, murky, nurse, pur, 
purl, purge, purse, scourge, scurf, spur, spurge, 
surd, surf, surge, turban, turbid, turgid, turf, 
turn, urban, urchin, urge, urgent, urn. 

2. burrow, curry, curricle, flurry, furrow, 
hurry, nourish, surrogate, turret, urry. 
3. during, cure, fury, furious, 

spurious, Uranus, uric, Urim, urus. 

After a week has been spent in oral pro- 
nunciation of the lists and in unaided study of 
the words, it is probable that the pupils will 
have discovered for themselves the fact that 
the sound of a as in far, of e¢ as in her, of i as 
in str (identical with the preceding, ) of o as in 
or, and of w as in bur are found regularly 
hefore r, or before r with another consonant; 
but that when the 7 precedes a following sylla- 
ble beginning with another 7 or a vowel, the 
sound is always either short or long. 

There are almost no exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, the principal ones being words in 
which the sound of a is broadened through the 
influence of a preceding w sound. ‘Thus we 
have words like those in the following lists, 
which should be practiced after the earlier 
lists are mastered. 

Exceptions to the general rule. 

1. quart, quartre, quarto, sward, swarm, 
swart, swarthy, war, warble, ward, warden, 
warder, warm, warn, warp, wart. 

%. quarantine, quarrel, quarry, warrent, 
warren. 

By pronouncing a number of words arranged 
in contrasted pairs, it will be seen through the 
sensations of vocalization that the rule is in 
harmony with ease of pronunciation. Thus it 
will prove a valuable exercise later and will 
supplement the earlier practice to use in class 
several exercises like the following. bringing 
out very distinctly the difference in quality 
between the vowel sounds in each contrasted 
pair. 

1. bar—barrier, car—carrier, far—farrier, 
gar—garret, mar—marry, par—parry, spar— 
sparrow, berg—berry. 

2. clerk—clerical, err—errand, fern—ferret, 
her—heron, merge—merit, per—peril. 

3. bird—Birrel, chirp—chirrup, irk—irri- 
tate, 2k ge ees sir—sirup, stir— 
stirrup (also stir-up), spirt—-spirit. 

4. cord—coral, for—forage, horn—horrid, 
morn—morrow, nor—Norris, or—orris, sort— 
sorrow. 

5. bur—burrow, cur—curricle, fur—furrow, 
hurt—hurry, surd—surrey, turf—turret. 

The tendency to mispronounce words if the 
class here considered is strongest in the case of 
the vowel 0, which in words like florid, orange, 
coral, and so on, are in many sections of the 
country pronounced with the sound of o in or. 

Whether or not in any single case the class 
can distinguish a difference between the sound 
of ¢ in fern (or of i in sir) and that of the w in 
fur, is not of great moment. The fact remains 
that such a difference is recognized by all 
authorities upon the subject, and 
is moreover very apparent in 
speech heard in parts of Canada 
and of the eastern portion of 
the United States. Throughout 
the central and western parts of 
our country the strong tendency 
is to make no distinction between 
these sounds. We of the middle 
west, who have not had our ears 
trained from childhood upon this 
point, hear for the first time with 


puerile, 


surprise the ty-werm and gy-erl of those whose 
habit has been to make this distinction. — It 
is quite — since the tendency in speech 


is toward ease of utterance, that eventually 
the dictionaries will take no account of a 
distinction which seems destined to decreasing 
respect. 


Reproduction Stories 
By Harriet G. Brown 
Fun in Florida 


Claude and Napoleon were walking on the 
beach one evening. It was a bright moon- 
light night. The boys were hunting for sea 
turtles. After walking a long way, they saw 
something big and black in front of them. 
They hurried toward it. It was a big sea 
turtle digging a hole in the sand. It made a 
hole about three feet deep. The boys kept 
still watching it for a long time. 


A Strange Ride 


When the turtle turned to go back to the 
water, Napoleon jumped on its back. He rode 
nearly to the edge of the water. Claude had 
gone for his father and big brother. 
all worked quite hard to turn the turtle over 
on its back. At last they succeeded. Then 
the turtle was helpless. The turtle was nearly 
as large as the top of a dining room table. It 
weighed about five hundred pounds. The 
boys sold the turtle, and it was shipped to one 
of the big city markets way up Noth. 


Fun for the Burro 


Papa brought home a little burro. He was 
such a funny little fellow. His head was 
so big that it semeed as if it must have been 
meant for a larger animal. The children 
named him Burly. The little burro was soon 
a great pet. The children had many rides 
across the prairie on Burly’s back. One Sat- 
urday the children wanted to ride, but Burly 
did not want to go. Harold and Louisa and 
little Leon climbed on Burly’s back. Harold 
kicked Burly’s sides with his heels. Suddenly 
Burly started, and ran along the road. When 
he came to a big mud puddle Burly stopped 
very quickly, and put his head down so sud- 
denly that Harold and I:ouisa and little Leon 
went splashing into the puddle. But they 
only laughed picked themselves up, and climbed 
7 on Burly’s back. After this, Burly went 
along very nicely but Harold did not kick him 
any more. 

General Custer 

General Custer was a very brave cavalry 
leader. He was strong and brave, but he was 
tender, too. Once when he was crossing a big 
plain in the far West, he turned quickly aside 
and changed just a little the line of march. 
The long column of soldiers could not see why 
he did it. But it was their business to follow 
him, so the whole line turned a little toward 











They . 





the right, just as Gen, Custer had done. The 
soldiers nearest that side, when they came to 
that place, looked down and saw a bird’s nest 
on the ground. Gen. Custer’s keen eye saw 
the frightened mother bird and her little nest. 
And he turned the long column of soldiers so 
that they should not hurt the little ones, 


‘The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 


A Balky Horse 


’ A gentleman bought a horse which he sup- 
»d was very valuable. But he soon found 
that the horse had one very bad habit. It was 
balky. Many ways of curing it were tried. 
At last a friend suggested that electricity might 
cure the horse of balking. The owner bought 
a small storage battery, connected it by wires 
to the bit and several other parts of the har- 
ness, and placed the battery in the buggy to 
which the horse was harnessed. The horse 
started off all right, but soon stopped, braced 
his feet and refused to move. The owner then 
touched the button, and gave the horse a slight 
shock. The horse snorted, jumped and started 
off at a rapid pace. Every day for several 
weeks, whenever the horse balked the gentle- 
man touched the button. Soon the horse 
connected the shock with his balking, and 
gave up the bad habit. The owner says that 
the horse is completely cured of balking, and 
is now a fine horse in every way. 


The ‘Twins’ Picnic 

The twins, Ralph and Reginald, were six 
years old. ‘They Pad expected to have a birth- 
day party, but their mother was ill and the 
house had to be kept very still. Unele Dick, 
who had fought in the war was visiting at the 
twins’ house said, **You may each invite two 
boys and we'll have a party afterall. Tell 
them to wear their old clothes and not come 
near the house, but we will all meet at ten 
o'clock by the big rock in the pastare.”? Ten 
o’clock found the six boys and Uncle Dick at 
the rock. Uncle Dick said, “‘We will play 
that we are soldiers, and must be very still for 
the enemy is near.’? So, very quietly they 
built their camp fire by the brook. They 
fried bacon and eggs, and roasted potatoes. 
They drank water from Uncle Dick’s canteen. 
After dinner they curled down in the shade of 
the old oak tree, and Uncle Dick told them 
war stories. When the boys went home, Ralph 
and Reginald said, ‘It was a splendid party, 


Uncle Dick.”’ 
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Department of Pedagogy 


OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


N OUR June article we took a retrospect of 

the year’s work. It has seemed to me that 

a ‘*prospect,’’ a looking forward to the re- 
sponsibilities assumed, may be helpful to the 
vast army of readers of the Normal Instructor. 
More than half a million teachers will con- 
front the twenty million children of our land 
in the schoolroom in this month of September 
to begin the important duties of the year. 
Probably at least one hundred thousand of 
these are young men and young women who 
have never taught before. Some ten thousand 
of them have had training in normal 
schools, a few come from the colleges, 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. 


through these columns. And so, tothe young 
teachers I especially address myself. 


Read Educational Literature 


First of all, you should get in touch with 
the field of educational enterprise and thought. 
The Normal Instructor is intended peculiarly 
for the young teacher. In its various depart- 
ments, its devices, its methods, its choice se- 
lections for anniversary days, its articles on 
educational themes, it offers material, which, 
if read and applied, will make teaching easier 


army of congenial spirits and that he is en- 
gaged in a great work for humar'*;. There 
is danger that school teaching will be narrow- 
ing in its influence upon the teacher. The 
best safeguard against this influence is contact 
with others of the same profession through lit- 
erature and through personal association. 

But your professional reading should not be 
confined to educational papers; you should 
take up some standard oak os education, with 
a club or reading circle if possible, but take 
it up systematically and faithfully even if you 
must do it alone. I have just read Mr. 
Hyde's charming little story, '*The Green 
Valley School,’? and one of the lessons 





but the great majority, fully ninety-thou- 
sand, have had no advantage other than 
the academic training of the grammar 
and high school. These young persons, 
mostly girls, with varying motives, have 
taken the examination for third grade 
certificate, have secured a position and are 
now in the harness. 

Far be it from me to despise this great 
body of hopeful, ambitious, though illy 
xo ogre young people. To do so would 

% to forget my own entrance upon the 
work of teaching. I shall never forget 
my first examination by a school com- 
missioner in New York State. I was just 
recovering from a_ long sickness and 
thought that teaching might be a means 
of securing a livlihood. There was noth- 
ing altruistic in my motives, and I sus- 
pect that they were about the same as 
those of the most who select teaching asa 
calling, that of earning my bread. It is 
evident that my examination was poor, 
about what one would expect of a boy 
who had never attended - than a dis- 
trict school,—for the commissioner told 
me that if I succeeded in securing a school 
he would grant me a permit to teach 
that particular school. 1 have often 
thought that sympathy had much to do 
with his decision, and I have never for- 
gotten the lesson in my practice either 
with teachers or students under me. He 
gave me a chance, and many a_ young 
person has had his chance from me because 
of it. I secured my school, received my 
six months’ limited license, and began 
to teach. It is some satisfaction to me to 
say that upon his first visit to my school 
that ae commissioner advanced me to 
a second grade unrestricted license. 





Now it is to this class of teachers that 





Agriculture in the Schools 
By Ruth Raymond 


Yes, boys, the schools are teaching now 
ch things as boys should know— 

Just when the ground is fit to plow 
The garden fit to hoe, 

And how the fertilizers make 
The crops a thrifty hue ; 

I'm glad to see the pains they take 
With earnest boys like you. 


When I was young we had a plan 
That may have been more slow ; 

With Brother Bill and Joe and Dan 
I used to take my hoe 

And in the garden work an hour 
Before twas breakfast time, 

Or school bell from its distant tower 


Rang out a warning chime. 


We gained an appetite, my boys, 
And gained the knowledge too 
Of agriculture, all its joys 
The schools point out to you. 
We learned about the fertile soil, 
About the weeds that harm, 
And more, to love such honest toil 
And love the dear old farm! 


* * * 


I trust the schools with proper care 
Will teach these things to you. 


—American Agriculturist 











taught is that one may equip one’s self 
for his calling by picional study even if 
there is no teacher at hand. I advise, if 
possible, that every teacher unite with 
others in a circle for study of profession- 
al literature. The great advantage of 
exchange of opinion, of discussion of 
contact with others who are one’s equal 
in knowledge and experience, is not to be 
lost sight i 
It is not my pu here to attempt 
to help the teacher directly in the mani- 
fold duties of the schoolroom. — These 
must be worked out largely by each indi- 
vidual, though previous training in the 
normal school ot elsewhere will aid in their 
mastery. Every graduate of a normal 
school will find in actual practice that 
situations arise in his own school and 
among his own pupils that the wisest the- 
orists and most experienced instructors 
could not anticipate. Each teacher must 
88 a reserve upon which he can call 
in emergency whether it be in meeting 
cases of discipline, in choice of method, 
or in having a fund of knowledge upon 
which to draw. The suggestions I have 
made to the young teacher as to study 
should aeniih this reserve, and therefore 
I am offering a wider, more lasting, and 
effective means of success than any num- 
ber of personal devices could offer. Read, 
study, get acquainted with what others 
have written and are writing concerning 
the work you have chosen,—this is the 
best advice I can give to the young teach- 
er at this opening of the year and the 
beginning of a new career. 
And now I want just a word with the 
old teacher. What I have written above 
is equally essential to the old teacher. 








I desire chiefly to bring a message thus 

early in the year. And it is because I 

want to help them that I have related 

the above personal experience. Very often the 
teacher in the isolated rural school thinks that 
the professor of pedagogy in the normal school 
or university sits upon his high stool and the- 
orizes, advocating schemes that are impracti- 
cable and discussing questions that he knows 
little about from actual experience. Let it be 
understood that I have taught in the rural 
school and served as princi sal and superinten- 
dent in the public schools before occupying a 
chair of soliniieee. ‘Therefore the practical 
problems of the common school are not new to 
me. And right here let me say that I want so 
much to be a help to my readers that I shall 
be glad to reply to questions of school man- 
agement, either by private correspondence or 


*Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. Author of Seeley's New Question Book and 


severalimportant books for teachers, 





and more efficient. It will also lead the am- 
bitious teacher into a broader conception of 
the work of education and will inevitably re- 
sult in personal advancement. No teacher can 
afford to be without an educational journal, 
which should be systematically read and ‘the 
teachings of which should generally be followed. 
The rural school teacher is isolated in more 
senses than merely being in the ** backwoods, ”’ 
although the backwoods is fast disappearing 
with the remarkable development of transpor- 
tation facilities. That isolation may be 
greatly lessened by reading educational papers 
which take one into the larger life of educa- 
tional work and make him acquainted with 
what others in the same field are doing. These 
co enlarge the horizon, extend the vision, 

roaden the conceptions,and make the reader 
comprehend that * isa member of a vast 





The teaher who ‘knows it all’’ had better 
retire from this work and enter a new one 

that offers fresh fields to conquer. I have 

no message for such. But to the great number 
of my readers who laid down their work last 
June weary from ten months of hard labor, | 
bring a word of greeting and good cheer. The 
breezes by the seashore, the cool air of the 
mountains, the quiet of the country have 
brought rest and recuperation. Some have de- 
voted a part of their vacation to study in « 
summer school, and these will bring greater 
wer into their work and added personal en- 
Joyment in reflecting upon the rich things 
ageag during these brief weeks. You will 
a better teacher for this experience anid 
90 pupils will be doubly benefited thereby. 
ou return to your work with new courage an 
zeal. Mayall your ambitions for this year be 
fully realized. Ours is a noble calling,—! 
verily believe the noblest of all,—and I hope 


(Continued on page 4:) 
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Elementary Lessons in Agriculture 
II. SOIL WATER AND SOIL TEMPERATURE 


By A. B. Graham* 





HE rain that falls upon the 
T land either runs along on the 

surface to some lower level 
or sinks into the soil and seeks a 
lower level through some under- 
ground passage. Soil water may 
be classified under three heads: 
free water, capillary water and 
film water. 


Free Water 


Water that passes easily down- 
ward into the soil until it reaches 
a layer of rock or hard clay or 
gravel is called free or gravity 
water. It acts as a solvent while 
taking its course downward and 
carries with it lime, ete. This 
free water is found in shallow 
holes in the ground, in springs, 








hole represents the tile drain. The 
soil above the nail hole represents 
the root and seedbed. 
Gravity Water 

Experiment: place some very 
black soil in one lamp chimney 
and some clay in another; Suspend 
them by a string. Pour the same 
quantity of water on each one. 
Which allows most water to pass 
through? Place sand in another 
chimney and try the same eXper- 
iment. The size of the particles 
and the amount of humus make 
quite a difference in the quantity 
of water that passes through the 
soil. The particles of clay are 
very small. , 





Capillary Water 





and in wells. | Where there is 
poor natural or artificial drainage, 
free water may be found just 
below the surface of the soil. 


Capillary Water 
While free water is being drawn downward 
by the force of gravity, it must not be under- 
stood that no part of free water ever makes its 
way to the surface. The small particles lie 
very close to each other but not so close that 

















Left can contains loam, right clay. Same quantity water poured 
on shows difference in power of each to retain water. Water in 
chimneys shows quantity retained in each soil. 


there :: no pussageway between them. Dur- 
ing a dry season, much water is evaporated 
from the surfcae of the soil; at the same time, 
water begins to flow upward through these very 
small passageways in the soil just as oil passes 
upward through a lamp wick, or, much as one 
might imagine fairy folk to ascend between 
two verlical parallel ladders and fly away 
from the tops in a gentle breeze. Methoas of 
cultivation should be such as will cause the 
necessary quantity of free water to rise = 
the very small or capillary passages to supply 
the roots of plants with necessary 
moisture. 

Too much free water in the soil 
will prevent air from reaching the 
tiny rootlets. Air can pass freely 
through the soil where wuly capillary 
and film water are found. Where 
there is a layer of gravel not far 
beneath the soil, it furnishes a_res- 
ervoir and passageway for the free 
water. Where there is not a gravel 
sub-soil, free water will continue its 





Gravity water goes downward until it courses to rock or a stratum of soil through which it cannot pass. It 


flows out by following an underground passage along the rock. 


layer of rock or clay through which it cannot 
easily pass. This supply above the rock layer 
or hard clay is being added to from above un- 
til it has reached a height that covers the 
rootlets of the field plants and drowns them. 

Artificial drainage,—the open ditch, tile, 
and plank drains,—overcome the difficulty. 
Artificial drains placed quite a distance below 
the plow-depth will carry off most of the free 
water before it has reached the plant roots or 
before it has remained above them long enough 
to do much harm. 

The farmer must look to tillage and cultiva- 
tion to make such conditions in the soil that it 
will retain film water. Film water contains 
plant food which was in the soil particle it 
surrounded. Plowing, harrowing, or dragg- 
ing, and rolling cause a breaking up or fining 
of the soil particles and expose their surfaces 
to air and moisture. Rolling presses the par- 
ticles sufficiently close together to make very 
small passageways for the upward movement 
of capillary water. Implements for cultivat- 
ing stir the upper soil to make a mulch or thin 
louse surface dressing resembling the loose, 
dry sand on the genes 2 of the sand pile. This 
loose covering allows a reasonably free circu- 
lation of air in the soil and prevents too rapid 
evaporation of soil water. 

Experiment,—To show how the tile drain 
works: Fill atin fruit can with any kind of 
soil, using care to pack it. About half way 
up the side of the can, makea hole with a nail. 
Slowly pour water in at the top, as nearly in 
the centre as possible. Little or no water will 
run out at the nail hole until the water has 
first reached the bottom of the can and has 
filled up to the nail hole. The bottom of the 
can represents the hard clay or rock. The 





downward course until it reaches a 


*Srperintendent of Agricultural Extension, 
College Agriculture and Domestic Science, Ohio 
State University. 


Simple device to show why the chain should be 


placed deep 





5 
Left one may have chalk dust sprinkled on the soil- 


Right one covered with soot 


Experiment: fill three chimneys 
with different kinds of — soil,- 
loam, sand, and clay. Tie cheese 
cloth over the bottom of each. Place them in 
a pan of water or each in a separate pan, 
Put three small chips under each chimney 
that the water may pass freely beneath 
them. Keep water well up around the chim- 
neys. In which does water rise most rapidly ? 

Experiment: try practically the same exper- 

















Shows capilarity loose and packed soil 


iment with this difference,—pack the sand in 
one chimney; in the other, let it remain loose. 
In which does water pass most rapidly? What 
effect has rolling upon the soil ? 


Film Water 


Experiment: place a few marbles in a tum 
bler and pour water over them. Pour off the 
water. Each marble has a film of water sur 
rounding it. The soil particles are smaller 
but each particle is covered by a film of mois- 
ture. Place a little apparently dry soil ina 
bottle and heat it over a slow fire. Water 

will appear on the inside of the bot- 
tle. There was film water even in 
what appeared as dry soil. 


Soil Temperature 

The temperature of the soil is 
controlled more or less by the quan- 

tity of water it holds. Very dry 
earth ina pan exposed to the sun 

— will become much warmer in the same 
length of time than the same quantity 
of water. Without drainage to re 
— move the free or gravity water, the 
svil remains quite cool. On the 


(Cotlinued on page 43) 


















































A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries.. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 54 inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct, Limit each manuscript to 300 words, 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department, We shall be 
pleased to publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are prepeens ts 
manner which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Miss Eleanor lee. Care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Letter to the Schoolroom Circle 


Dear ComrapEs:— 

We have some fine ‘*Hints’’? from teachers 
who have visited our circle before, besides sug- 
gestions brought in by new members. We 
enjoy your odd ‘Topsy Turvies, Miss Bennett, 
and hope you can send us another equally de- 
lightf ul exercise. This issure to “* bring down 
the house,’’ if given for one of your School 
entertainments. We would like 100 more 
‘hints’? like this! So put on your thinking 
caps, teachers all, and send us the result. 
How we should enjoy Mr. Leonard’s school! 
**Keep Tryst’’ is an ideal plan. We who have 
used and, enjoyed the Military Game he gave 
us a few months ago are delighted to find him 
at the circle again, and assure him that our 
latch-string will always be “‘out’? for him. 
Who of you teachers will send us something 
equally good ? 

Our pupils will at once want a Base-ball 
Game, a State Day, an 
Indian Book, a Num- 
ber Game, ete. 

Indeed, it will keep 
us busy all the month 
to follow just the ‘hints’ 
given at this one meet- 
ing. 

Who of our circle has 
the prettiest playground 
I wonder? Send me a 
clear photo graph of it. 4 ' 
and tell me “Show our 
play-ground was made 6 
attractive.”’ 

] want to tell you a 


secret—one, however, x 
which each of these 
teachers is willing to , Y 


share with you. It is 
this:—in almost every 
one of the schools where 
the teacher has sent us AY. 
good “*hints,’’ the pu. ! 


pils have been so proud 
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of the fact of owning a teacher belonging to 


such a big magic circle that they have felt 
obliged to ‘*live up to their-reputation, ’—with 
the result that said teacher has been astonished, 
but delighted, at the great improvement made 
in that school. And yet she had only expected, 
as she says, “*to see miy-self in print, to give 
someone else a hint I°d found helpful, and to 
earn a book for our library.”’ ; 

And this, dear fellow-teachers, is my ‘* Hint”’ 
for you! 

I’m expecting some splendid hints for next. 
month, and you may be expecting a wonderful 
arousing of interest among your pupils! 

Sincerely your ieilocanaten, 


Eleanor Lee. 


Topsy-turvy Song 


Make caps of tissue paper with tassels of 
paper. Secure on head by hat-pin. Provide 
each child taking part with a pair of stockings 
and any kind of foot-gear from father’s old 
plow-shoes or little brother’s rubber boots to 
the baby’s white shoes. Put these on hands 
and pin stockings at shoulder, after they have 
been pulled on. Cover the recitation seat with 
a blanket and have the six or eight children 
kneel behind with only »eads showing and 
sing the first stanza of any lively song with 
which they are very familiar. At the end of 
stanza they duck heads down and rest them 
against back of seat, then put up arms high 
enough for elbows to show and kick them vio- 
lently while singing second stanza. At end of 
second stanza, put hands down till they touch 
floor, then raise head and so on through song. 
When through, crawl] off with heads down and 
feet in air, moving up and down, keeping time 
to the march which is played. Be careful 


not to let head and shoes show at the same 
time. 


May Bennett, Glidden, Iowa. 
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Keep Tryst 


‘(A plan for securing better work in Lan- 
guage, Spelling, and other written work. ) 

y plan known as the “*Military Languag: 
and Spelling Device,’’ which was published in 
the April number of your paper, having met 
with reasonable success in securing better work 
in these two subjects led me to cast about for 
other new and novel schemes that would have 
ond range. I found the one which I shall 

escribe while reading to the school, by the 
way of morning exercises, those pleasing and 
interesting books known as **The Little Col- 
onel Series”? by Annie Fellows Johnston. The 
one to which I especially direct the reader’s 
attention is **The Little Colonel’s Christmas 
Vacation,’ which should be read to the school 
before beginning this plan, that their minds 
may be prepared for what shall follow. 


It is necessary for me to tell the story in 
part, quoting here and there, as space doesn’t 
permit me to go into a full treatment of the 
same. The reader will recognize the original 
story and may read it in full. 

The Story—Ederyn was a page who wished 
to become a knight in the kingdom of Arthur. 
A troubador, journeying through the land, 
stopped at the great earl’s hall and with his 
minsterly and made music for all, singing and 
telling such “tales of joust and journey, and 
feats of brave knight errantry, that even the 
sculliens left their kitchen tasks, and, creeping 
end the door stood with mouths agape to 

isten.”” 


When Ederyn heard such the desire to be a 
knight became greater and greater, until at 
last he found the courage to ask the minstrel 
if such as he could gain the title of knight. 
The minstrel told of battles, combats, con- 
quests and crusades by which one might prove 
his ‘fealty to the crown.” ‘‘Is there no 
other way,”’ faltered the lad. ‘‘I wot not,” 
was the answer. 

After another year 
the troubador came 
again with his songs 
and stories bearing 
with him hopeful tid- 
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king desired to gather 
at his court a chosen 





“Keep Tryst” 


Franx Herr. 


circle “whose _ fidelity 
hath stood the utmost 
test.”” ‘““Not by deeds 
of prowess”’ but by 
proving themselves 
trustworthy until on 
every hand and_ heart 
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enchanter, who would 
send a call to those who 
were listening in high 
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places at dawn. **And only those will heed 
who keep the compass needles of their souls 
true to the north star of a great ambition. 
“To the many calls that would come, there 
was but one answer if he should ever be a 
knight. It ran thus: 
‘*°Tis the king’s call. O list! 
Thou heart and hand of mine, keep tryst— 
Keep tryst or die!’’ 

That night Ederyn kept the vigil all alone. 
At dawn he heard this call, **Ederyn! Ederyn! 
One awaits thee at night fall in the shade of 
tle yew-tree by the abbey tower! Keep tryst!”’ 

All day he worked with a will, that he 
might ask the squire for leave of absence for 
this journey. When the day was done, so well 
had the work been performed that he was al- 
lowed togo. * * * * * 

There by the yew-tree a tall wraith stood, 
but Ederyn told his mission with knightly 
bravery. He was told that it was known how 
hard he had worked to get leave to go and to 
show that these two had met at the appointed 
lace the wraith touched Ederyn’s bosom with 
its cold finger which afterwards proved to be 
a pearl which he was to keep to show the king. 

Many were the calls that came afterwards. 
Dangerous and difficult were the journeys. 
Many temptations there were to give up, but 
he heeded each call, receiving the token to 
show the king that every diny tad been faith- 
fully performed. 

At last the call came when he was no longer 
a boy but a bearded man. ‘*Ederyn! Ederyn! 
The king himself awaits thee. Midsummer 
morn at larksong, keep tryst beside the palace 
gate.”? He reached the entrance to the palace 
a few days before he was to meet the king. 
While waiting, he was seized and thrown into 
a cave— **The Dungeon of Disappointment”’ 
to his soul—bound hand and foot. He would 
repeat the refrain in answer to the call, ** Keep 
tryst or die.’? He finally gnawed 
the thongs from off his wrists. He 


ing it in full, to the school or class, I chose as 
a motto, ‘*In all things faithful.”’ and as a 
watchword **Keep tryst.’” I purchased at a 
department store some small beads,—the kind 
used with bead looms, (kindergarten beads will 
do), and as many one-half drachm bottles as 
pupils in the school. The above outfit cost 
thirty-five cents. The beads were of two colors, 
red and green, the former for Language and 
the latter for Spelling. 

Having settled upon a standard of grading, 
which required each ‘“‘to be faithful in all 
things’’ I gave five red beads for 100 per cent 
in Language or other written work and five 
green beads for 100 per cent in Spelling. 
The bottles were given out, one to each pupil, 
with a warning not to lose them. Each child 
was provided with a card (see cut) in which I 
cut a small star with my ticket punch for each 
100 per cent. 

The children, during one of the intermissions 
on Monday chose a ** wraith’? who gave out the 
beads after naming the ‘‘trysting day” which 
was generally Friday at last recess. He settled 
in full all unpaid check marks to date, check- 
ing payment i indicated on the card. (see 
cut. His term of office expired at the end of 
a week, and he cannot be chosen until his turn 
comes again. Those wishing to be the 
**wraith’’. place their names on a list asa 
candidate, the children choosing one who has 
not served from it. I stay out of all this after 
it is started and they understand what is to do, 
only answering questions referred to me. This 
leaves it all in their hands, as you see, and 
whiles away many a dreary recess by giving 
them interesting employment. Knowing that 
they are managing this themselves they take 
great interest in the work and put forth every 
energy that they may prove ‘‘faithful in all 
things.’? When check card shows that the 
owner has received 100 beads of any color he 





brings it to me and I drop into his bottle of 
beads a tiny pearl bead, a certain number of 
which entitles him to the rank of knight or 
lady as the case may be, and certainly no 
knight or lady could be happier. 

There were very, very few bad lessons and 
certainly each pupil deserved this sentence 
which appeared on each promotion ecard, ** Like 
Ederyn, You Have Kept The Tryst,’> under 
which I signed my name. 

Let me insist that all who are not familiar 
with the ‘Little Colonel’? books become ac- 
quainted at once and give your pupils the 
benetit. Geo. F. Leonard, Ladoga, Ind. 


The Check Card 
The attached card is one that has seen ser- 
vice and will give some idea as to how the 
account is kept. Anyone can draw these 
with pen and ink or with a hectograph. 


Directions 
Teacher check each 100 per cent in the out- 
side rows and “wraith”? check payment of each 
credit by a star under the credit in row marked 
Pd. The silk cord is not attached until all 
credits are checked and paid. 


Our California Day 

I want to tell you of a “California Day”’ 
program of mine which created a great deal of 
interest. 

First, we made invitations the shape of the 
State of California, cut from gold colored 
(Golden State) cardboard. 

The pupils made these as a drawing lesson, 
They wrote the invitation on one side, putting 
the address on the other. ‘These were sent to 
parents and friends. Our program consisted 
of California songs and recitations, also essays 
on California history. 

The older pupils debated the question, ** Re- 
solved that agricultrue has done 
more for California than the dis- 
covery of gold.”” 





tried to find a way to escape,— 
which seemed to grow more and 
more hopeless. At last seeing the 
spider webs, of centuries of spin- 
ning, he collected them from the 
top of the cave, after which he 
twisted them into a rope. *‘*Three 
days ago I might have quit this 
din,”’ he sighed, “Shad I but used 
the means that lay at hand. Full 
well he knew that heaven always 
finds a way to help the man who 
helps himself * * * * and 
even dungeon walls must harbour 
help for him who boldly grasps the 
first thing that he sees and makes 
it serve him.”’ 

By means of this rope he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape and 
appeared at the gate just as the 
trumpets sounded the approach of 
the king. Kneeling, he Gated his 
breast and the pledges “smegee 
in the sunlight. As the king - A 
ews they who gazed upon the 
‘neeling Ederyn saw the jewels 
tuke the shape of letters, so the 
king read out before them all, 
“Semper Fidelis.”’ Then taking 
his sword he smote Ederyn’s shoul- 
der, and cried: ** Arise, Sir Knight 
Sir Ederyn the Trusty !”” 

Henceforth upon his shield and 
helmet he bore the crest—*‘a heart 
and hand that grasped a spear” 
and underneath these words: 

**I Keep the Tryst!” 


“Lillie Dailey, California. 


Their Indian Book 

Two of my Upper Form boys 
who are greatly interested in’ In- 
dian stories, expressed a wish one 
day that they, too, might write an 
Indian story. So I suggested that 
they write a story of sume ten or 
twelve chapters, reproduced — for 
the various sketches of Indian life 
already read, 

They were all eagerness to begin, 
but I insisted that there must be 
method in their work, and that all 
the preliminaries be arranged first. 

The first thing they did was to 
secure the services of the girl who 
wrote the neatest hand to 
the chapters as they wrote them, 
and to arrange the pages in book 
form. 

She was to be rewarded by hav 
ing her name as ** printer and 
publisher” at the foot of the title 
page. I cautioned the boys to be 
careful as to spelling, punctua 
tion, language, ete., as the “pub 
lisher’’ was to write the book ex 
actly as the copy was sent in to 
her. 

Then they engaged the service 
of the boy who is noted for the 
excellence of his — pen-and-ink 
drawings, to illustrate the book. 

The story itself will be written 


copy 














Such is the gist of the story 
which I use as the basis of the fol. 
lowing scheme: 

After telling the story, or read- 
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on ruled paper, while a good qual 

ity of drawing-paper is Seine used 

for the illustrations. Besides the 

frontispiece there will be a full 
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page illustration for every - 
chapter. 
oth boys had visited 
the Oneida Indian Reser- 
vation, north east of our 
County, so they decided 
on giving a short descrip- 
tion of their visit there, as 
the first chapter of their 
book. Besides this they 
have already decided on 
the following chapters, 
**The Indian of Today,”’ 
‘Father Marquette and 
his Voyage down the Fox 
River; (by the way, we 
are located on the Fox 
River); ‘*Characteristics 
of the Indians;’’ ‘*‘Sign 
Languages and Picture 
Writing;"’ **Ceremonials, 
Burials, and Graves;”’ 
“Indian Hunting and 
Fishing ;’’ Indian Games. 
There will be four chap- 
ters besides the above 
named chapters—twelve in 
all. 


Six chapters with their | 





corresponding illustrations 
are completed, and show 
careful, intelligent and 
yainstaking work, and the 
thee Form pupils are 
justly proud of it. 

The covers are of card- 
board, covered with birch 
bark and laced together 
with leather thongs. ‘The 
cover design as_ sketched 
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ially! But, from my own 
teaching experience, I sus- 
pect that in this ball game 
the girls will be the best 
players. Certainly, both 
girls and boys will enjoy 


nm) Quan Qrous en, We: and _ profit i 
y this odd 
Ball Game.-Eleancr Lee.] 


Another Spelling Hist 

If your language class 
have Vifficulty in Disting. 
uishing the different p:rts 
of speech, try a language 
match, letting them choose 
sides as in spelling. When 
all is ready and the books 
are open the first child 
takes the first word and 
names the part of speech. 
If correct, the second child 
takes the next word and 
soon. They will enjoy it 
and the improvement will 
soon be noticeable. 

This device has worked 
well in oral spelling in my 
school. The children take 

laces in a row, as in the 
old fashioned spelling, one 
end of the row being the 
head. The teacher gives 
out a word; the child at 
the head pronounces and 
spells it. Whether cor- 
rect or not the teacher does 
not say but gives out the 
next word. If a child 
notices that any word has 


been misspelled he may 


Drone - 








from imagination by our 

artist is a wigwam, with 

woods und stream in the 

background. An Indian brave, seated in a 
canoe, is floating down the stream. The de- 
sign, though far from perfect is a very credit- 
able piece of work, and we are all quite proud 
of it. 

A book means more to the pupils now than 
it ever did before. To them it is no longer an 
“everyday object."” Now, when they pick up 
a book, they notice the covers, fly-leaf, title- 
page, author, copyright, preface, table of 
contents, illustrations, ete. 

The work of writing this book is giving the 
mse valuable lessons in accurracy, neatness, 
anguage and punctuation. 

G. V. R., Wisconsin. 

[We are delighted to welcome you again, 
and with such a splendid plan. I’m sure there 
will be many schools adopting this idea, And 
what fine mountain, prairie, or sea books they 
will have!—Eleanor = ] 


The Red Hundred 


One of the most effectual methods, I have 
used in securing good behavior, is to write 
each pupil’s name in colored crayon ona 
blackboard chart, at the beginning of the 
month, giving each child a colored hundred. 
When misbehavior occurs, I make a memoran- 
dum of it on my deportment slip and lower 
his deportment pln Tar after school. Thus 
the offender loses his colored 100 and the 
next morning sees ninety-eight written beneath 
his name. 

To encourage him to do better, I raise his 
deportment one per cent each day his name is 
not on my list. In this way he may climb to 
100 again but all markings are in white chalk 
after the colored hundred has once been erased. 
I always give a prize to those who retain their 
colored 100 during the entire month. 

It is really surprising to see how the chil- 
dren will vie with one another in keeping **my 


SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


red hundred.”’? The parents are also interested 
and help quite often by adding additional 
prizes, one little boy receiving a dollar for 
chal his deportment 100 throughout the 
month, 


A Baseball Game in Spelling 


I have found so many d ideas in the 
**Normal Instructor’ that I will send a plan 
we have for Friday afternoon recreation. 

For two weeks, or for any length of time I 
choose, I have the children keep their grades 
in written spelling and on Thursday afternoon 
they average these grades, giving me their 
averages. Tein: these I select the highest to 
be Umpire of the game, and then divide the 
class into two sections, selecting the nine hav- 
ing the highest grades from each section to be 
players. These I arrange just as the players 
ina Ball Team are arranged, the highest being 
Pitcher, the second ie and so on down. 

Each Pitcher pronounces the words for the 
opposing team, who spell in turn as they rank, 
using the words studied while the grades were 
kept; each Player who spells ten words cor- 
rectly scores an “‘inning’’ for his side while 
the child missing a word scores an ‘‘out,’’ the 
Umpire deciding when a word is spelled incor- 
rectly. 

Three **outs’’ of course give the other team 
a chance to spell, the game continuing for 
about forty-five minutes the team scoring the 
most *‘innings”’ having won the game. 

This serves as a splendid review of work 
done, and gives an incentive to good daily 
work that the child may play on the next team. 

This plan was formulated fora class of 
forty pupils, but I should think it could be 
used for an ungraded school by having the 
Pitcher choose words from the lessons studied 
by the player. A Teacher. 

[What a splendid game for the boys espec- 


‘above the one who 


spell that word instead 
of his own, and if spelled 
correctly, he may pass 
missed it. Often a 


(Continued on next page) 





Bad Dreams 


Frequently Due to Coffee Drinking 


One of the common symptoms of coffee 
poisoning is the bad dreams that _ what 
should be restful sleep. A man who found 
the reason says: 

**Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I was 
like a morphine fiend, could not sleep at night, 
would roll and toss in my bed and when I did 
get to sleep was disturbed by dreams and hob- 
goblins, would wake up with headaches and 
feel bad all day, so nervous I could not attend 
to business. My writing looked like bird 
tracks, I had sour belchings from the stomach, 
indigestion, heartburn and palpitation of the 
heart, constipation, irregularity of the kid- 
neys, etc. 

“Indeed, I began to feel I had all the trou- 
bles that human flesh could suffer, but when a 
friend advised me to leave off coffee I felt as 
if he had insulted me. I could not bear thie 
idea, it had sucha hold on me and I refused to 
believe it the cause. 

**But it turned out that no advice was ever 
given at a more needed time for I finally con- 
seated to try Postum and with the going of 
coffee and the coming of Postum all my trou- 
bles have gone and health has returned. I vat 
and sleep well now, nerves steadied down «nd 
I write a fair hand (as you can see), can at- 
tend to business again and rejoice that I am 
free from the monster coffee.”’ 

Ten day’s trial of Postum in place of coifee 
will bring sound, restful, refreshing sleep. 
**There’s a Reason.’ Read, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in pkgs. Some physicians ca!! it 
**a little health classic.”’ 
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pupil passes above six or eight pupils and then 
great excitement prevails. 

When it is his turn the captain has liberty 
to spell as many of the misspelled words as he 
chooses, for if a word goes by him anyone _be- 
low may spell it correctly and pass to the 
head. x pupil can try only once on a word 
and I make it a point that each shall pro- 
nounce the word before spelling it. 

Perhaps I shall write | om of a device for 
good lessons that isa stimulus for —- study. 

. F.G. 


Little Artists 


We had two interesting Friday afternoons 
out of the page of animals which appeared a 
while ago in the Normal Instructor. 

I cut out the cards and let each pupil take 
one. There are few enough pupils so that 
they lasted for two Fridays. For the readin 
period, each read (to himself’) all he could find 
about his animal. For geography, the pupils 
found out facts about the country in which 
their animal lives. For drawing they practiced 
drawing their animal several times, saving 
two of the best, one to go on the wall in our 
picture gallery and one for the language paper. 

The “‘language’’ was to write all they could 
about the animal. Then finally each read his 
own paper tothe school. The children liked 
it very much and are ‘‘asking for more.”’ 

All our “picture”? drawings are made on 
paper 5x4 and then put upon the wall where 
all can see and enjoy them for a month, when 
they are taken down, to be bound in little 
books much prized by the children. Just now 
this wall space is showing a broken egg she!] 
with a chicken standing by, done in pencil and 
also in watercolor; a row of ducks done in 
pencil and with brush and ink; a group of 
rabbits cut from white paper and mounted on 
red; tulips, some cut from colored paper, some 
from white and mounted on aiid. and some 
done in watercolor; snowdrops, cut from white 
and green paper mounted on gray card, and 
jonquils in watercolors. The colored papers 
and mounting cards are old catalog and tablet 
covers and blotters, which I always save and 
beg for the purpose. 

find it good busy work to let the little 
ones cut out and mount flowers. Crocus, 
daffodil, white lily, tulip, and snowdrops are 
good subjects to draw gone salen in this way. 


Winnifred H. Edson, Caneadea, N. Y. 


How to Teach the Multiplication Vable 


How many of you have found the teaching 
of the multiplication table something to be 
dreaded? Here is a plan I have used and 
found very effective.—Draw a ladder on the 
board and write an example on each round, 
as: 5X9, 6X8, ete. ‘hen begin at the 
bottom, and the one that answers the most 
gets to the top first, and his name is written on 
the top mic | 

Another plan I have used and one, no doubt 
a part of you have tried, is as follows:—Draw 
acircle on the board and put the numbers 
from 1 to 12 on the line with any number in 
the center, as 6, 8, or whatever table the 
op are studying. Then point to any num- 
yer on the circle and have them multiply that 
by the number in the center. The one that 
can answer all around the circle without miss- 
ing may point for the rest to answer. 


Ways of Making Geography Interesting 


Have any of you tried this plan for Geogra- 
phy? It also teaches Language and Drawing. 

Have each pupil draw a map of some State 
or country, putting in the most important 
rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, ete. After 
they have learned to draw the map as well as 
they can, I have each pupil learn all they can 
about its population, area, climate, produc- 





tions, natural curiosities, etc., and either write 
the description on the back of the map or on 
a separate piece of paper. To obtain the best 
results, I put the best ones on the wall or save 
them as specimens of the children’s work to 
put on exhibition on Parent’s Day. 
I will not give any more of my plans this 
time for fear of making my letter too long. 
M. E W., Nebraska. 


Useful and Ornamental 


¥ wonder how many teachers entered a cheer- 
less schoolroom last September, or what is 
more to the point, will enter such a room this 
fall? .For the help of such, I would like to 
say a word in regard to what I did to make 
my room more inviting. 

The room itself was a good one in a four 
room building, but there was an ugly old 
stove in the rear with a still uglier zine screen 
around it. This is a feature of many country 
schoolrooms and I found a way to hide some 
of its ugliness. 

At a department store in the city I was able 
to buy for ninety-eight cents a three fold 
screen high enough to entirely hide the zinc. 
The material on the screen however, was too 
highly colored and too flimsy, so [ purchased 
two and a half yards of dark green denim and 
put iton the frame perfectly plain. When 
the screen was set in place it completely hid 
the hateful eyesore. 

I do not know what I should do without it 
now, as I use it for posting pictures and post 
cards relating to the work in hand, and for 
posting the good papers done by the children: 
As I have three grades in the room I use one 
section of the screen for each grade. 

With the cloth which I took off the screen I 
made a gay lining for our waste basket and 
had a number of dust cloths besides which the 
children love to use because they are bright 
and pretty. Connecticut. 


Stars 


My pupils were slow in CY and this 
plan was found to help wonderfully in encour- 
aging them to sterner effort. A sheet of 
delicately tinted bristol-board was placed on 
the wall, upon which the name of each pupil 
was carefully written. ‘They were told that 
for every ten perfect spelling lessons they 
learned a gilt star would be placed opposite 
the name of the one who had that csi 

(The stars can be purchased ready gummed 
for ten cents per box, one hundred in a box). 
Narrow slips oF paper were used on which to 
write their lessons, and those found to be per- 
fect were returned. 

By being required to take care of them, 
until they have the required number, they 
learn to be careful, and all unnecessary trou- 
ble is spared the teacher. The papers are 
either destroyed or marked to prevent their 
being used a second time. 

The board became an ornament to our walls, 
and excited a healthy rivalry among the pupils 
to get the most stars. The parents became 
greatly interested in it, too, wl see all means 
to asssit their children in earning stars. 

F. G. 


Shut Your Eyes 


Here is a little plan, that I have used in 
spelling, with mo results. I write the words, 
on i, ea before school begins, so that the 
children can study them, before class time. 

At the beginning of the recitation, each 
word is spelled three times, then pronounced 
by the class in concert. 

Then I have each word used in a_ sentence 
story; in this way, the children learn the 
meaning of the words. 

Next, I ask the children to put their heads 
down on the desk and have them spell the 
words in turn through the class, Finally the 


oral work ended, the words are erused from the 
board, and written in the blanks. 

For older pupils, I use this method; Friday 
of each week, I have the pupils review the 
words missed during the week. 

Asan incentive to good spelling for the 
week, I excuse those ) ener ate perfect lessons 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and ‘Thursday, 
from the review, and dismiss them fifteen 
minutes earlier than usual. I find that most 
children will have better lessons, if they have 
something to work for. Maine. 

A Hint From Mississippi 

My Fourth Reader class was not doing as 
well as I desired. Some of the pupils mis- 
called words that they knew, through careless- 
ness, due perhaps to some error in former 


teaching. Others were careless about learning 
new words. In fact the class was just dragging 
along. 


Finally they came to the last lesson and I 
decided that there must be a change. ‘They 
were to start through again. I talked to them 
enthusiastically about the need of their being 
good readers and how they were to become 
so. I told them of a little plan that we would 
use and they became interested at once. 

They were to strive for perfection. I was 
to keep an account of all words missed. As 
they really knew many of the words misealled, 
we all kept up with the pupil that was reading 
and if he miscalled any words I would point 
them out to him after he had finished reading. 
If he could tell correctly at a glance what the 
words were, they went under the category of 
miscalled words, but if he was unable to tell, 
then we counted them missed. If a pupil 
noticed a word that I did not, the word was 
shown me and I would then ask the pupil who 
missed it to pronounce it. 

If a pupil read without misealling and 
without missing any words, « star with his 
name written i it was placed on the board 
aad allowed to stay there a week. On Friday 
the stars were counted and the owner of the 
most stars announced. 

From the time we began this plan interest 
was never lacking. From poor, halting, in- 
different readers they became almost model 
readers. 





What it Is 


Composition of the Famous Food 

A wide spread interest has been created 
among good livers, as to the composition of 
Grape-Nuts, the food that has become popular 
and famous the world over. 

It has long been known to physicians, chem- 
ists and food experts, that the starchy portion 
of entire wheat and barley flours is’ trans- 
formed into a true and very choice sugar, by 
the act of intestinal digestion in the human 
body. This sugar is identical with, and is 
known as grape-sugar, and it is in condition 
for immediate transformation into blood and 
the necessary structure from which the delicate 
nerve centers are built up. 

A food expert followed a line of experiments 
until he produced the food called Grape-Nuts, 
of which oie, is 48 forms the principal part, 
and it is produced by following Nature’s pro 
cesses, in a mechanical way. That is, heat, 
moisture, and time are the methods employed 
and directed by scientific facts gained in re- 
search. 

Grape-Nuts food is probably entitled to the 
claim of being the most perfectly adapted food 
for human needs in existence. Certain it is 
that the user’s delight in the flavour and the 
perfect action of intestinal digestion during 
the use of Grape-Nuts is satisfying, and the 
added strength of body confirms the fact. 
There’s a Reason.’’ Read “*The Road to 


Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
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BUSY WORK CARDS 


Note ; Cut out these cards, paste them on cardboard. Give them to the children to copy. The words may be separated from the picture and the children required to match them. 
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A Lesson 1n Expression 
By Grace B. Faxon 
Whistling in Heaven 

(This poem has been requested by many teachers.) 

You're surprised that I ever should say so. 
Just wait till the reason I’ve given: 

Why I say I sha’n’t care for the music, 
Unless there is whistling in heaven; 

Then you'll think it no very great wonder, 
Nor so strange, nor so wild a conceit, 


That unless there’s a boy there a-whistling. 
Its music will not be complete. 


Use a conversational tone, addressing the audience 
as though it were one person to whom you were 
about to tell an interesting story. Be simple and 
nitural in your manner. Use a new pitch of voice 
with every new thought. Give rising inflection to 
the second, third and fourth lines. In the seventh 
line emphasize ‘‘boy’’ and ‘‘a-whistling.’? Pause 
aiter ‘‘whistling,’’ but do not let the voice fall. 
Give value to ‘‘complete.’’ 

It was late in the autumn of ‘70, 

We had come from our far eastern home 
Just in season to build us a cabin, 
Ere the cold of the winter should come ; 
And we lived all the while in our wsgon, 
That husband was clearing the place 
Where the house was to stand; and the clearing | 
And building it took many days. 


Take a step forward before beginning this stanza. 
Now begins the real story of the poem, the first 
stanza serving merely as an introduction. Do not 


employ any gestures. Bring out the word ‘‘east- 


ern,’? making it equal in value to ‘‘home.’’ Let 
the voice fall in the seventh line in ‘‘stand.’’? Use 
a new pitch with the remainder of this line. 


ce ’ 


Linger on ‘‘ many days.’ 
So that our heads were scarce sheltered 
Under its roof, when our store 
Of provisions was almost exhausted, 
And husband must journey for more ; 
And the nearest place where he could get them 
Was yet such a distance away, 
That it forced him from home to be absent 
At least a whole night and a day. 


has been moderate, but now 
This stanza is simply ren- 
In the last line 


The word action 
increases a very little. 
dered without hand movements. 
show your regret at the husband's absence in tone 
and face. 
You see we’d but two or three neighbors, 
And the nearest was more than a mile, 

And we hadn’t found time yet to know them, 
For we had been busy the while; 

And the man who had helped at the raising - 
Just stayed till the job was well done, 

And as soon as his money was paid him 
Had shouldered his ax and had gone. 


The manner is a little 
interest increases. Linger on 
“Know’’ is the important word in the next line, 


more confidential, and 
‘‘more than a mile.’’ 


and ‘‘busy’’ in the fourth line. There is nothing 


difficuit in this stanza; just be careful to retain the 
conversational tone. 


Well, husband just kissed me and started ; 
I could scarcely suppress a deep groan 

At the thought of remaining with baby 
So long in the house all alone; 

For, my dear, I was childish and timid, 
And braver ones might well have feared ; 
For the wild wolf was often heard howling, 

And savages sometimes appeared. 


™ 





The face expresses some fear with this stanza. 
The word action is slower. 
bring it to the chest on line two. 
through the next two lines. 


Hold 


Smile 


five. In the sixth line, give value to ‘‘braver,’’ 
‘‘well’’ and ‘‘teared.’’ Sober your manner again 
on line six and through the remainder of the 
stanza. 

But I smothered my grief and my terror 

Till husband was off on his ride; 
And then in my arms I took Josey, 
And all the day long sat and cried, 
As I thought of the long dreary hours, 
When the darkness of night should fall. 
And I was so utterly helpless, 
With no one in reach of my call. 

Begin this stanza in a new pitch of voice, a 
lighter one. Swallow perceptibly, as though to 
choke back a sob, in line one. Give the remainder 
of the stanza sadly, emphasizing the adjectives and 
thus making the description more vivid. 

And when the night came with its terrors, 

To hid: very ray of light, 
I hung uy a quilt by the window; 
And, aimost dead with affright, 

I kneeled by the side of the cradle, 
Scarcely daring to draw a full breath, 
Lest the baby should wake, and its crying 

Should bring us a horrible death. 


” 


‘*Night’’ and ‘‘terrors’’ are the emphatic words. 
Draw the shoulders up asin fright. Give rising 
inflection to every line of this stanza to the last 
which will, of course, take falling. Let the face 
show great terror, On ‘‘kneeled by the side of the 
cradle’’ let both hands descend in front, palms 
toward audience. Lay both hands flat on the chest 
in the next line. Keep them there to the end of 
the stanza. Color the ‘‘horrible,’’ by 
nouncing it so that its full significance is brought 
out. 


word pro- 


There I knelt until late in the evening, 
And scarcely an inch had I stirred, 
When suddenly, far in the distance, 
A sound of whistling I heard. 
I started up, dreadfully frightened, 
For fear ‘twas an Indian's call; 
And then very soon I remembered 
The red man ne'er whistles at all. 


Give emphasis to ‘‘there’’ in the first line. Let 
the hands fall to low front with palms toward 
audience. Hold through line Start per- 
ceptibly in line three and tip the head as in listen- 
ing, with the eyes concentrated. On the filth line 
carry out the words ‘‘started up,’’ letting thie 
express great fear. Emphasize ‘‘Indians.’’ Give 
the last two lines rather quickly and with much 
relief in the tone. 


two. 


face 


And when I was sure ‘tw s a white man, 
T thought, were he coniisg for ill, 

He'd surely approach with more caution— 
Would come without warning and still. 
Then the sounds coming nearer and nearer, 
Took the form of a tune, light and gay; 

And I knew I needn't fear evil 
From one who could whistle that way. 


sure’’ Pause 


Bring out 
after ‘‘thought’’ and give the next two lines slowly, 
as though reasoning our .he situation. 
pitch of voice on line five, and show relief in the 
The face and voice express joy in the last 
Clasp the hands et the chest in the 
relief from the strain daring these two lines. 


w.ih much emphasis. 
Use ‘a new 


tone. 
two lines. 


Clinch one hand and 
it there 
a little, as 
though at the recollection of vour fears, on line 





Very soon I heard footsteps approaching, 
Then came a peculiar dull thump, 

As if some one was heavily striking 
An ax in the top of a stump; 

And then, in another brief moment, 
There came a light tap on the door. 

When quickly I undid the fast’nings, 
And in stepped a boy, and before 


There was either a question or answer, 
Or either lad time to speak, 
I just threw my glad arms around him, 
And gave him a kiss on his cheek. 
Then I started back, scared at my boldness, 
Rut he only smiled at my fright, 
As he said, ‘‘I’m your neighbor's boy, Elick, 
Come to tarry with you through the night. 
The tun’s are light in pitch and the word action 
is moderate.v rapid. Color the adverbs, adjectives 
and souns that admit of coloring such as ‘‘thump,’’ 


‘*heavily,’’ and tiie like. ‘‘Tap’’, too, may be 
colored by pronouncing it in staccato tone. Raise 
the han. and make a quick little movement in 


front of the body to indicate undoing the fastening 
of the door. Start back a little as vou describe the 
boy’s entering. Pause 
at the end of this stanza a 
with 


after ‘‘bov,'’ but do not 


pause it is too closely 


connected the next. Carry out ‘‘threw my 
glad arms around hiin,’’ by bringing the arms wide 
around to front and crossing thera over the chiest 
Carry out the words, ‘ Let the boy's 


voice be Pause 


‘started back.’ 
ringing and hearty. between 
phrases. 


‘“*We saw your husband go eastward, 
And made up our minds where he'd gone; 
And I said to the rest of our peop'e 
That woman is there all alone, 
Anc. I venture she's awfully ionesome ; 
And though she may have n> great fear, 
I think she would feel a bit safer 
li only a boy were but near. 


‘eastward’’ by 
the 
come sincerely and heartily. 


Indicate 
side 


pointing out the 
Let the 


Linger on ‘‘all alone 


from 


with right hand, bov's words 


to bring out all that those words imply. 
in line 


** Great, 


six, suould have value, and, of course, 


‘*boy’’ in the last line must be emphatic. 


‘*So taking my ax on my shoulder, 
For fear that a savage might stray 

Across my path, and need sealping, 
I started right down this way; 

And coming In sight of the cabin, 
And thinking to save vou alarm, 

I whistled a tune, just to show you 
I didn’t intend any harm. 


Use a new pitch of voice, but be careful 
the the 
rapidly, but clearly. 


not to 


lose impersonation of boy. He speaks 


Do not pause after. ‘‘stray’ 


in line two. Give rising inflection to each line, 


coming down in line four. Lines five and six take 


rising inflection, but ‘‘I whistled a tune’’ is so 


emphatic as to take falling inflection. 


**And so here I am, at your service; 
But if you don’t want me to stay, 
Why, all you need do is to say so, 
And, should ‘ring my ax, I 11 away.”’ 
I dropped in a chair and near fainted, 
Just at thought of his leaving me then; 
And his eve gave a knowing, bright twinkle 
As he said, ‘‘I guess 1°11 remain.’’ 


the hand 
line. In 


extend 


With ‘ 
dropping it 


‘here I am,"’ 
the 
line use a new pitch of voice. 


strongly - 
the 


‘*Say so’ are 


with next econd 


the 


emphatic words of line three. Line four ends the 


impersonation of the boy and you are again the 
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wife of the settler, telling the story. Take a step 
forward before beginning the fifth line. Do not 
pause after ‘‘fainted,’’ but continue that line into 
the next without break. Impersonate the boy again 
with the last line, giving his words brightly with 
a knowing shake of the head. 


And then I just sat there and told him 
How terribly frightened I’d been, 
How his face was to me the most welcome 
Of any I had ever seen ; 
And then I lay down with the baby 
And slept all the blessed night through, 
For I felt I was safe from all danger 
Near so brave a young fellow and true. 


Give this stanza simply but without loss of inter- 
est in your manure. Linger on the emphatic words 
like ‘‘terribly frightened,’’ ‘‘most welcome,’’ etc. 
Be more tranquil in manner beginning with the 
fifth line. Give rising inflection to each line until 
the last one, ‘‘Safe’’ is the emphatic word in line 


seven, and ‘‘brave’’ and ‘‘true’’ in the last are 


important. 
So, now, my dear friend, do you wonder. 
Since such a good reason I've given, 
Why I say I sha’nt care for the music 
Unless there is whistling in heaven? 

Yes, often Iv’e said so in earnest, 

And now what Iv'e said I repeat, 

That unless there's a boy there a-whistling, 

Its music will not be complete. 

Take 2 step forward and look into the eyes of the 
audience, speaking as though to one person ina 
parlor. Line two is parenthetical and should be 
given in a lower pitch than line one and a little 
more rapidly. In line four, give emphasis to 
‘‘whistling’’ and ‘‘heaven.’’ Give lines five and 
six strongly. Use slow word action in the last two 
lines and speak with emphasis. Bow slowly at 
conclusion, 


Classified Titles from Standard Poets. 
—School Recitations 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


This is the first installment of a list of titles 
chosen from the standard poets only, whose works 
can be procured from any library, for use by 
teachers on the different ‘‘ Days We Celebrate.’’ If 
teachers will these lists and bind them 
tovether attractively after they are collected, leaving 
blank pages at the back in which to note additional 
poems, they will possess a most useful and helpful 
booklet. 

Poems for Arbor Day, 
Thanksgiving, New Year, 
Band of Mercy Day, Parents’ 
noted. 

We all know that many bright pupils in primary 
classes can do justice to the best poetry. Indeed, 
children love true poetry. 

An attempt at classification has been made but 
the poems are offered to all teachers. A good deal 
of the work designated as primary is well worth the 
effort of a cultured elocutionist,—notably many of 


preserve 


Bird Day, Christmas, 
White Ribbon Day, 
Day, etc., will be 


the Eugene Field poems. 

As teachers use the booklet they have made by 
collecting these lists, their own markings will be 
added. Keep the names of pupils to whom you 
assign the different work. You will find this a 
help from year to year, and it may prove to be of 
great delight and profit in after years. 

Children should become familiar with the poets 
and their writings. 

There are many ways of using the recitations. 
Children like variety. Forexample, at a harvest 
or Thanksgiving entertainment have ‘‘ The Huskers” 
(Whittier) read and, without announcement, let it 
be followed by ‘' The Corn Song’’ (Whittier), sung 
to the tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne."’ 

Living picturesand pantomimes can be effective‘) 
used to illustrate poems, On Bird Day and, Arbor 
Day, use Perry Brown pictures of birds and 
trees. Historical pictures are also easily procured. 

Many poems are effective for concert recitation, 
** The Bells’’ by Whittier; ‘‘The Splendor 
The 


and 


Three 


Falls’’ by Tennyson; and others, are useful. 


teacher who can cal] for a concert recitation when 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom needs enlivening 
is fortified. Always aim to secure low, sweet, full 
tones. Strained, unnatural effects should be 
avoided. 

Recitations given under the general head, 
‘*Patrotic,’’ are useful on many different occasions. 
In connection witk the study of certain historical 


. events they can often be called for. 


Recitations for Arbor Day which speak of special 
trees should be preceded by short descriptions. 

Poems for Bird Day and certain of the Flower 
Poems may be mace to mean more in a similar 
The standard editions of the poets contain 
netes which should be read in order to add to the 
understanding and appreciation of listeners. Even 
if one has known the facts thus embodied, a bit of 
refreshing is generally welcome. 

Many Bird Day Poems are also useful on Band of 
Mercy Day (April 12). ‘‘The Nursery Song’’ is 
attractive for use on these occasions as well as on a 
Parents’ Day. 

Supervisors of Schools in many places give lists 
of required poems. Several of these lists have been 
consulted. Of collections for school use, ‘' Land of 
Song’’ by Katherine Shute of the Botson Normal 
School and ‘‘ Nature in Verse’’ by Mrs. F. J. Love- 
joy seem to very popular. The former is 1n three 
parts. 

While studying nature work, with the children, 
correlate cloud literature, verse about snow, winds, 
frost, stars, etc. 

It is hoped that the classified lists will be helpful 
in studying the lives of the poets. Which poet 
loved trees especially? Who sang of pine trees? 
Who sang of stars? Which poets especially loved 
children. Whose songs are the Home Songs? Of 
what things do all true poets write? 

Winter poems for Christmas and New Year enter- 
tainments can be found among the Frost and Snow 
verse ; Summer poems, suitable for Closing Days, 
etc., can be found among River and Sea and 
Flower verse. Poems about old-fashioned flowers 
are welcome on Home Day. Several of the recita- 
tions named have been set to music. The Laurel 
Song Book is a collection ot this kind. The music 
is beautiful. It is intended for High School use. 
‘The Barefoot Boy’’ (Whittier), music by Clayton 
Johns; ‘‘O Captain, My Captain,’? (Whitman), 
music by Edgar Stillman Kelley ;—these give an 
idea of the character of the book. Other poems set 
to music and published in this collection are:—‘‘A 
Day in June’’ (Lowell) ; ‘‘ The Bells’’ (Poe) ; ‘‘The 
Splendor Falls’? (Tennyson); ‘‘The Fringed 
Gentian’’ (Longfellow). Even more helpful is the 
collection published by the Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston. The muisc is for grammar 
pupils. 

Of poems herein noted, the following are set to 
music in this collection:—'' Flower of Liberty,’’ 
Holmes; ‘‘Sail on, O Ship of State,’’ Longfellow; 
‘*Concord Hymn,’’ Emerson ; ‘‘Columbus,’’ Joaquin 
Miller; ‘‘Child and Mother,’’ Field; ‘‘The Foun- 
tain,’’ Lowell; ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,’’ 
Field; ‘‘The Rainy Day,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘Stay, 
Stay at Home, My Heart,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘ What 
the Chimney Sang,’* Bret Harte; ‘‘My Own Shall 
Come to Me,’’ Jolin Burrouglis ; ‘‘The Corn Song,’’ 
Whittier; and ‘‘O Captain, My Captain’’ (Lincoln 
Day poem) has a musical setting in this collection 
written in chant form. e 

Through song and verse, the ‘‘bent of a pupil 
may often be delightfully and profitably observed. 


Eugene Field Day—(Born Sept. 2) 
Eugene Field—J. W. Riley. 
The love of little children laurels him. 


The Dead Poet—Eben E. Rexford. 
Hugene Field—Mark Forrest. 


way. 


Brain, no more with planning tire, 
Heart, no more faint or aspire, 
For thou hast found the world’s desire, 
The crown of all endeavor. 
Eugene Field.—Edward S. Creamer. 


What sweeter epitaph! 


On Eugene Field Day use carnation pinks; 
pictures of ‘‘Sister Girl,’’ ‘‘Pody,’’ etc. Much 
material is to be found in the Eugene Field Book, 
Cable and Burt, and in ‘‘Eugene Field as I knew 
Him,”’ Francis Wilson. 

One of the best poems that appeared at the time 
of the poet’s death is the following, written for the 
New York Sun. 


Eugene Field 


In the mystic realms of the land of fame, 
On Genius’ granite block, 

In jewelled letters a new-cut name 
Is set in the solid rock. 

There are jewels of wisdom, gems of truth, 
Of humor and fancy free, 

Rubies of manhood, pearls of youth, 
And diamonds of infancy. 


While the breath of an innocent fancy greets 
The dawn of a childish brain, 

Lullaby ladies in hush-a-by streets 
Will rock him to sleep again. 

So long as kindly humor'’s light 
Shall brighten the world’s dull plod, 

The babies will fish for the stars by night, 
With Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 


Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But so long as Little Boys Blue 
Are waked by the voice of an angel’s song, 
So, all the long ages through, 
Men will sigh and women will weep 
At the sight of the trundle-bed 
Where the little one dreamed of his toys in his 
sleep 
And woke with the angel, dead 


So, there in the mystical realms of fame, 
On Genius’ granite block, 
In letters of fire a new-cut name 
Is blazed on the solid rock. 
But here in the land of mute repine 
A spirit of love still sings, 
As the fragrance of mellow and rare old wine 
To the broken flagon clings. 


Opening Exercises 


Hints 
The Ethical Story may be given a place in the Friday after- 
noon program, or at a time when the children seem to need a 
lesson on Perseverance. But we usually like it best as a part 
of the Opening Exercises, especially in schools where Bible 
reading and Bible stories are not allowed. 


With an ungraded school considerable tact is re- 
quired to ‘‘tell down’’ to the wee tots, and ‘‘tell 
up’’ to the highest grade, in your story telling. 
But, fortunately, all grades love a ‘‘story,’’ and 
while the little folks take in only the general idea, 
the older ones will see special points in it, and so 
all will find something helpful. 

As a general rule, it is best that the Ethical Story 
should not be given as a part of the regular school 
work. 

The Ethical Culture School teaches us that the 
pure enjoyment that comes with the awakening of 
a good impulse in the soul may be lost in its 
essence if the children think that ‘’this is a regular 
lesson, part of the schoolwork.’’ But, as in the 
long ago, there is no better way of teaching mora! 
truths to the little ones than by ‘‘parable’’ or good 
story-telling,—as every ‘‘born teacher’’ knows well. 


Ethical , Story 


A Real Story 

By Isabel Grant 
““ Once upon a time, Jean Ingelow tells us, ther 
lived on the border of a great American forest 1 
little boy who loved pictures more than play o: 
eating. That was a very odd kind of a boy, 
wasn’t it? 

The father and mother of this little fellow hal 
come from England, to make a new home in thi; 
free land across the ocean. But the father die: 
and now the widow and her boy were poor. The 
only things of value in their house were a few pic- 
tures, saved for the sake of the old days. 

The boy would spend most of his holiday time 
trying to copy these pictures. But he had ver 
little patience, and was apt to throw away much 
his work, for he could not draw well enongh to su: 
him. He used to say sometimes, ‘‘I wish some 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The New President of the National Educational 
Association 


ORMAL INSTRUCTOR cover this month 
N ives the picture of the new president of 
he National Educational Association 
who was elected at their annual meeting held 
at Los Angeles in July. There is no city 
superintendent of schools more prominently 
before the educational public than Supt. 
Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago. 
The following is a statement of Supt. 
Cooley’s educational creed. 
The public schools do not exist for the teachers, 
but for the children and for the whole 


American people. 
The standpoint of the efficiency of 





The Editor’s Page 


them in their music as if nothing had happened. 
We give the following extract from Miss Car- 

nter‘s r for the benefit of our readers 
who did not have the good fortune to hear 
Miss Carpenter at Los Angeles. 


‘*The savages gave expression to their emotions 
through the use of the vocal organism.’’ ‘'It is 
also natural for the civilized being to do so. In 
fact, it isa necessity. Therefore, it is our duty as 
educators to finda way to make song singing a 
more universal custom. There should be more 
songs in the schools, the churches, the homes. 
Music should be recognized by all as an essential. 
It is as important as fresh, invigorating air in the 
schoolroom. In fact, it creates an atmosphere and 
refreshes all those who enter into its realm. That 


» . 


/ 
the right and beautiful music, there comes a 
realization of a world of pieasure always open, 
and besides it gives a power, voice and higher de- 
velopment, because it gives a higher love.’’ 

Let us try harder than ever this year to 
avoid disagreeable cases of discipline by try- 
ing Miss Carpenter’s method. When you see 
your pupils becoming restless and feel yourself 
growing irritable stop everything and let the 
children sing a merry song or two, sing with 
them and watch how the atmosphere of the 
room changes. 


Hints for the Nervous Teacher 
The controlled teacher creates a healthy 
atmosphere in her schoolroom. 
Her pupils find it easier to control 
themselves and do good work un- 
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the Child Through Song which Miss Estelle 
Carpenter, Supervisor of Music in the San 
Francisco Schools, gave before the teachers at 
Los Angeles this summer, she illustrated the 
ower music has over the emotions of children 
* relating her experiences with the children 
of San Francisco after the earthquake and fire. 
Miss Carpenter has given much time to the 
study of the psychological influence of music 
upon the impressionable minds of children. 
She was able to help the San Francisco school 
children who had lost their homes to keep from 
brooding over the tragic scenes they had wit- 
nessed by going among them in the parks 
where they had sought refuge and drilling 


‘*This power of song is so forceful because it 
reaches the ‘innermost center of us and where truth 
abides in fullness,’ and there arouses the essence 
of the man or child, and if presented correctly it 
quickens the mainsprings as it were of action. It 
has the power to formulate the motive of life. 

‘*When a child is possessed of this power of pure 
song it is a gitt more precious than diamonds. It 
is a fountain of joy. It makes these words seem 
possible: 

‘*T am youth, eternal youth, I am the sun rising, 
the poet’s singing, Iam the new world, I am a 
little bird that has broken out of the egg. I am 
joy, joy, joy.’ 

‘*Self-consciousness is destroyed and the real 
child away from outward circumstances has a chance 
to dominate through song. When once a taste of 
this joy is obtained from hearing and giving forth 


properly, and I am a long way off yet.’’ — Practice 
breathing all the time. Do it as much as possible 
in the open air, and when you are w iting ata cross- 
ing take the opportunity toindulgein two or three 
deep breaths. 

At the same time, it was necessary to relax dur- 
ing exhalation. Relaxation was almost as import- 
ant asbreathing, and it could be done at any time. 
It was possible to relax the muscles, the eyes, the 
expression, when one was walking along. 

Then there was reason. Much had been done by 
America. He 


what was called ‘‘suggestion’’ in 

(Mr. Miles) preferred a stronger word—command 
or assertion, Make up your minds that you will 
not have anything at all to do with nervousness. 


Reason with yourself, and tell yourself that it was 
obviously doing you no good; but treat yourself 
tContinucd on page a? 






































Extracts from National Educational Association Addresses 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Public School for All 


The public school must be made and kept the 
school for ail, without recognition of classes or 
conditions, and it must shape its work and plan so 
as to close no door, but rather open the freest op- 
portunity for the best achievement and the highest 
advance. The present rigid system of grades, whose 
chief excuse has been economic necessity, must 
yield to permit the more rapid advance of gifted 
and diligent pupils. The old district school with- 
out the grades was more humane, Nowadays the 
machinery of grades and courses is wondrously 
perfect, but the school exists for the child and not 
for the grades. The place of a child in reference 
to the grades is at any time to be determined not 
by what he has gone through in the past, whether 
of pages or classes, but by the work he is able to 
go on and do next. Too many minds and too many 
wills and ambitions are dulled by the routine and 
treadmill of the grades; and that means bandaging 
the foot and strapping the skull to produce a stan- 
dard size. Particularly do the two last years of the 
grades need to be refreshed and readapted. There 
is too much threshing of old straw in them; they 
are too wooden; they lag behind the growing life- 
interest, and the advancing mental cravings of the 
pupil, After completing six grades a boy is ready 
for something new and something that will lay hold 
upon his opening interest in the process of life. If 
you withhold it you may lose him, or at any rate 


iis interest in the school; and if you lose that,’ 


you might as well lose him. Your boy is twelve 
years old or more. ; Ws 

Now is the time to offer him the opportunities 
of instruction in the industrial arts, or the agri- 
cultural arts, or in business practice, and now is the 
time to begin language study if any foreign lang- 
uage is ever to be learned. The fact is that our old 
one-story branch house in which we all lived 
together happily around a court has been gradually 
transformed now that the city has grown up about 
it, into an eight-story tenement house with base- 
ment and roof garden, and we are shocked to find 
how much of our time and strength has to go into 
merely climbing stairs. 

So much by way of illustration, but the flash of 
an illustration must not daze the doctrine ; the pub- 
lic can afford to have for the public schools the 
best teachers, the best equipment, the best studies 
and courses; it cannot afford to do anything else. 

The common school is of noble name, noble like 
the commonwealth it stands to represent, but he 
who falsely shifts the value of its name is warned 
he dare call nothing common or unclean that ser- 
vice of humanity at large has cleansed.—/President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


Manual Training 


An appeal or broader work in manual training 
was made by Fletcher B. Dressar of the University 
of California. The crowded schools of. the vast 
cities, he declared, are undergoing a change in 
regard to manual training work. The city school- 
boy's dream of the farm will be realized in the 
school system. Boston is making rapid strides in 
the establishing of farms. Just beyond the city 
limits land has been purchased where field work 
can be done. The girls, too, will be able to have 
an abundance of nature work, as well as manual 
training. 

‘*‘Manual training in its larger and truer sense 
means learning how to enter into organizing activity 
with the hand’’ Mr. Dresslar said, ‘‘and how to 
come into active participation with all those fun- 
damental and useful occupations necessary for 
modern life and society. 

‘It is furidamental to see 
sciousness is a direct result of 
widening and organizing relations of sensory 
stimulus to motor response. This law of mental 
development demands that our courses in manual 
training be broadened. Jt requires that all our 
school work be adjusted from the point of view of 
the organization of body and mind, as learning and 
doing are not isolated, separate things. The whole 
ogress of the normal development of children 
insists that doing is essential to knowing. 

“One of the most urgent needs of our schools is 
better equipment for playgrounds, for free play is 
one of the highest forms of manual training. Play- 
ing ball and tennis are better organizing agents for 
the larger and more fundamental adjustments than 
any sort of work in wood and iron, Our notion of 


that growth in con- 
the growth in the 


manual training should be so broadened, that it 


should consist not only of shop work, but of many 
kinds of field work and abundance of regular play- 
ground experience.’’ 


Women’s Educational Ideals 


‘*Women’s educational ideals are not so high as 
those of the great scholars, but they are broader. 
To them it seems more important that all children 
should learn to read and write one language than 
that a few professors should know a dozen languages 
—dead or alive. The monastic idea of education 
has been too long cherised. Woman learns con- 
cretely, putting lessons into practice ; learns ‘to do 
by doing.’ 

‘*The States with highest educational facilities 
are those where women are most active. Illiteracy 
is largest where women have best power, and grows 
less where they vote. Half a million of America’s 
children are illiterate, and two million are earning 
their living. We cannot boast of opportunities 
while we have to admit such a disgrace. 

‘*School people have misunderstood club inter- 
ference either from misdirected effort or unfortunate 
personalities. Mothers are the natural allies of the 
educational] forces. 

‘*Some of the things accomplished by women’s 
clubs are: traveling libraries, patriotic, humane 
and scientific temperance instruction, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, vacation schools, playground, 
compulsory education, child labor and pure food 
laws, juvenile courts, industrial schools, schcol- 
room decoration, arts and crafts revived, higher 


salaries and pensions for teachers.—Mrs. Helen 
Greenfell, State Agricultural College, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Geography Teaching 


‘*The great double y gaye: confronting the 
student of geograpliy today is, first. ‘What physical 
and climatic conditions have directly influenced the 
different peoples of the earth, their modes of life 
and activities.’ Second, ‘What have these people 
in turn done reacting against their geographic 
environment?’ 

‘We hear the constant cry against the multi- 
plicity of subjects that have found their way in the 
schools, and yet here is not where the schools 
break down. The problem is not that of eliminat- 
ing certain subjects bodily but upon fixing upon 
essentials and fundamentals. 

‘*The solution comes with a course of study so 
organized as to afford a practical basic training and 
efficiency for every boy and girl, however humble. 
Our business is to appreciate the things esseutial 
and adaptabie before emphasis. 

‘‘It means, in geography, a movement breaking 
away from grind on locations and isolated facts, a 
first step toward vitalizing method and humanizing 
subject matter, putting the children in position to 
be no longer utterly staggered by the great mass of 
facts connected with the distribution of plants, 
animals and men, but to comprehend their attend- 
ance upon wide-reaching principles.’’—Supi. S. 
L. Hevter, Supt. of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Broader Patriotism 


The following resolution, presented by Alexander 
Hogg, superintendent of city schools, Austin, Tex., 
also was adopted: 

‘*Whereas, Our social equilibrium seems to be 
very unstable, strikes and other evidences of dis- 
satisfaction upon the part of one class of our citizens 
in opposition to another class, and, whereas, there 
is a wide and deep estrangement between those who 
labor with their hands and their brains, too, and 
those who labor with their brains alone, and, 
whereas, this estrangement has grown into open 
defiance of the right and security of property, and, 
whereas, peace at home, good feeling among our 
own citizens, should be first sought, first cultivated, 
that our youth should be instructed in this direc- 
tion, therefore 

‘*Be it resolved, That it isthesense of this associ- 
ation, that it is the duty of the teachers of this 
republic to at once enter upon a systematic course 
of instruction, which shall embrace not only a 
broader patriotism, but a more extended course of 
moral instruction, especially in regard to the rights 
and duties of citizenship, the right of property, the 
security and sacredness of human life.’ 


Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


The first school, the American School, for the 
deaf at Hartford, was intended for all the deaf 
children in the United States. When these were 
found to be too numerous other schools arose in the 
various states as ap asylum for the children, to the 
end that all those in any one state might be gathered 
in such an asylum, This policy of centralization 


Given at Los Angeles 


was the prevailing policy of the people up to the 
time of the adoption of the Wisconsin law. 

It was found, even so late as the year 1900, that 
the centralization plan failed to reach half of the 
deaf children. 

Wisconsin solved the problem by establishing day 
schools for the deaf. These schools go to the ver, 
door of the child’s home, yes, even into its iiome 
and the bond between the home and the school - 
strengthened in a way that is not possible when the 
school is miles distant. 

During the past three or four years there ha: 
been a marked growth in the establishment of the 
day schools in Wisconsin. At present there are 
twenty of them well organized and equipped. 

Wisconsin believes in these schools because the. 
stand to-day for exactly the same underlying fun- 
damental principles that actuated their founders i: 
first establishing them. Because they stand for th: 
same broad principles of education that our public 
school system stands for; because thev stand as the 
sacred rights of the people of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. Their increasing popularity today adds em- 
phasis that these schools are without doubt an im 
portant element of the public school system an! 
give a broad view es wider horizon to its con- 
poten ne ge ar influence, and accomplishments. — 
Frank M. Jack, Institute Conductor, State Norma! 
School, River Falls, Wis. 


Expression by the Hand 


In every system of schools there are problem. 
peculiar to the locality. Ina large measure tl« 
scope of the work in all phases of the educational 
scheme should aim to relate the life of the school 
with the larger life outside. 

Drawing, painting, paper-folding, weaving, bas- 
ketry, clay-modeling, cardboard construction, book- 
binding, mechanical drawing, woodwork, iron 
work, cooking, and sewing are the principal 
features of the branches that require an intelligent 
application of the motor activity. 

In some places the exercises have been arrange: 
to give exact sequence to them; and to exalt the 
system rather than to lift up the children, all pupii- 
must ‘‘get into the grind’’ and do the same work 
in the same way at the same time. Such a plan i- 
systematic, but it is so rigidly formal that it leaves 
no opportunity for initiative and original thought 
on the part of the individual child. In other cities 
we find a jumble of exercises not well interrelated, 
each one being an isolated item bearing very little 
upon other units of the course. This is an aimless 
waste of time and energy, entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of scientific teaching. All the 
forces and considerations that necessarily enter into 
the success or failure of any line of effort should 
be taken into consideration. Nothing should be 
done by guess. Everything should move towards a 
definite and understood end. To illustrate, girls 
who study cooking need instruction in the chem- 
istry of food, in food values, in providing for 
balanced rations, in economy of materials,in clean- 
liness, in sterilization, in care of utensils and in 
other things the home-maker suould know and do, 
or direct. 

There are many who, having an empirical view 
of expression by hand make a great outcry again-! 
the crowded course of instruction and object to 
motor studies and call them fads. I quite agree 
with Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, in saying 
that we teach too many details in subjects not 
worth teaching, and in so doing waste the time ani 
energies of pupils; that when books fail, industria! 
training which calls forth a high order of manu! 
activity is a time-saver; and that the mental power 
gained by contact with things gives a capacity for 
mastery which holds the pupils in school and tli- 
brings them under the influence of education! 
energies. 

Gradually, but surely, the American people ar 
reaching an advanced conception of the utility of 
motor expression as an effective and necessir\ 
element in public education. The science 0! 
teaching, year by year, brings closer together t!:c 
vital factors of stimulation, guidance, and contr! 
to the end that the children and the youth ma; 
grow to be able, and disposed to lead happy, 
healthy, and morally worthy active lives. As hi:- 
tory advances, more and more the citizens of this 
great country of ours realize that for every impre-- 
sion there must be adequate expression; that motor 
activity .guided by a trained intelligence is a po. - 
erful instrument for intellectual and moral advanc:- 
ment; that character is measured by the habitu i 
reactions of our daily lives, and that the All-Wi-°, 
in His Book anticipated our reaching a new int: r- 
arn ae of the injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy haod 

ndeth to do, do it with thy might.’’—Sup/. /. ©. 
McNeill, Memphis, Tenn. 
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q Ethical Story 

(Continued from page 26) 

fairy would finish this picture for me. You know there 
used to be good fairies that did such things, mother, 
long ago."’ 

One day our little boy found a most beautifui place 
in that old forest. Tall, dark pines towered towards 
the sky ; between the trunks the sun shone red and 
glorious ; overhead were glimpses of bluesky with soft 
white clouds sailing over waves of rose and blue. 

On the water floated beautiful white and golden 
lilies; and the sky, the clouds and the trees were all 
mirrored down there among the leaves and lilies. What 
a beautiful picture it made! 

‘I know there are no trees in the world as_ beautiful 
as these pines, no clouds so lovely, and no water so 
beantiful; and if I could only paint t!.s, everybody 
else could know it, too,’’ sighed the boy. 

He gathered a pond lily, and sat down to draw it. 
For he always carried his little sketch book with him, 
But he soon gave it up. 

‘‘No use!’’ he sighed, ‘‘You’re too beautiful. I 
can’t do you. Oh! if I only were a painter !"' 

Lo! suddenly the lily quivered in his hand, the 
stamens floated upward, shining like a golden crown, 
the drops of water on them turning into diamonds as 
he watched. The white petals turned into a royal 
robe, the tall pistil into a golden wand, and there stood 
a little fairy in a robe of pure white. 

She had heard the boy sighing, and now she smiled 
on the unhappy little fellow. 

‘Suppose I help you to be a painter,’’ she said. 
Aud, oli, how delighted the boy was at her words. 

‘IT know of a very powerful charm,’’ she went on, 
‘‘hut it needs care and patience in the working, and 
I cannot give it to vou unless you promise to obey me.”’ 
| “Oh, I will, with all my heart!’’ cried the boy. 
| ‘'Then carry this little key to the nearest pine tree, 
| strike the trunk with it, and 4 magic door will open. 
| Put your hand in, and you will draw out a wonderful 
palette, 
| Paint with colors from this palette every day, and if 
will 


you do not break the spell, in a few you 
; paint wonderful, beautiful pictures and be famous all 
over the world.”’ 
| The fairy vanished, but the boy held the palette. 
; And day after day he worked with the magic palette, 
' 
| 


_ ears 


every leisure moment he had. Best of all he loved 
that piece of water in the forest. And there he spent 
all his holidays. He painted it in the sunshine at 
noon, at sunset with rosy clouds mirrored in the gold 
aud blue; by moonlight, with the stars shining in it. 

| As the years went by he grew famous as a painter. 
And one day he was ina great city in an art gallery. 
Many of his pictures were there. And the one that 
every one admired most was one of a child with water 
hlies in his hand. 

As the artist was thinking of the time when he 

painted it, suddenly the fairy stood again at his side. 

, He was delighted to see her again. 

“Oh, wonderful Fairy!’’ he cried, ‘‘You dis- 
appeared before I could thank you for your gift. 

You have gold and all you can wish for, so I can give 

I can only thank you with all 

name and I will 


| You nothing of value. 
my heart. But tell me, pray, 
cut it on a ring and wear it as long as I live.’’ 

‘‘My name,’’ smiled the Fairy, as again she van- 
ished is ‘‘ Perséverance.’’ 


| Memory Gem Work 


1. Every gentle deed you do, 

One bright spirit brings to you, 
One more angel watch to keep 
By your pillow while you sleep; 
Softer makes the wind’s weird song 
Through the pine trees all night long; 
Clearer makes the white stars gleam, 

| While you dream, 

While you dream, 


your 


| [Suggest to the children that they say this verse 
4 ery night when they go to bed. The teacher who 
has studied into the given attention to tlhe power of 
j thought will realize what an influence the thoughtful 
little lullaby will have on the easily impressed young 
minds. See what comes of atrial, at any rate. The 
second verse will be the day time watchword especially | 
2. Every gentle word you say 
One dark spirit drives away; 
Makes the clover in the grass 
Whisper greetings as you pass, 
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Swifter makes the cloud-ships fly 
Through the ocean of the sky; 
Daintier makes each frosty flake, 
When you wake, 
When you wake. 
—Virginia B. Harrison, 


‘Perseverance conquers all things.’’ 


&e 


‘*Keep clean, bear fruit and watcli 
Till the white-winged reapers come.’’ 
—Henry Vaughn. 


Old Mammy’s Gift 
By M. C. S. 
A kindly, fat old Mammy, 
Whose hands were rough and sore 
With washing for ‘‘de gentry,”’ 
And with other work galore, 
Chanced to hear about a mission 
Formed to help deserving poor, 
Aud resolved that she would aid it 
From her hard-earned, scanty store. 


In her best black suit and bonnet 
To the mission rooms she came, 
And began to tell her story, 
When they asked of ber, her name. 
‘*Name? Oh, nebber min’ dat, honey, 
As the bill she lightly lays 
In the queSstioner's hand, ‘‘ Dat’s nuffin, 
I jus’ lib up de road aways.’’ 


” 


Just a homely little story, 
Nothing tragic, nothing grand 
But how many such are hidden 
In the length of this fair land! 
Deeds of kindness, deeds heroic, 
In the humblest lives are found, 
Though not told in tale or story, 
None the less do they abound. 


Good old Mammy’s twenty dollars 
Meant much more of sacrifice 

Than the thousands of the wealthy, 
If the des¢ in doing, lies 

In the doer’s z7//ing spirit, 
Not in love of public praise 

How many who deserve our homage 
May ‘‘jus’ lib up de road aways!”’ 


The Sorrows of a Skipper 


‘*T hates to think of dyin’,’’ 
inate; 
‘*Starvation, shipwrecks, heart disease I 
contemplate. 
I hates to think of vanities and all the crimes they 
lead to’’— 
Then says the mate, 
With looks sedate, 
‘*Ye doesn’t reely need to.’’ 


says the skipper to the 


loathes to 


‘*To conjer up the happy days what careless has 
slipped by. 
I hates to contemplate the day I ups and left me 
Mary’’— 
Then says the mate, 
‘*Why contemplate, 
If it ain't necessary ?’’ 


‘*Suppose that this here vessel,’’ says the skipper 
with a groan, 
‘*Should lose ’er bearin’s, ruu away, and bump upon 
a stone; 
Suppose she’d shiver and go down when save our- 
selves we couldn’t’’— 
The mate replies, 
‘*Oh, blow me eyes 
Suppose, ag’in, she shouldn’t?’’ 


‘*The chances 
dismay, 
‘If tate don’t kill us 

some day. 
So many perish of old age, the deatli-rate must be 
fearful’’— 
‘*Well,’’ says the mate, 
“*At any rate 
We might as well die cheerful,’’ 


is ag'in us,’’ says the skipper in 


out and out, it 


‘IT read in them statistic books,’’ the nervous 
skipper cries, 
‘*That every minute by the clock some teller ups 
and dies. 
I wonder what disease they yits that kills in such a 
hurry’’— 
The mate he winks 
And says, ‘‘I thinks 
They mostly dies of worry.’’ 
“Of certain things,’’ the skipper sighs, ‘‘me con- 


science won't be rid, 
And all the wicked things I done I sure should not 
have did, 
The wrinkles on me inmost soul 
shiver’’— 
‘* Ver soul's fust rate,"’ 
Observes the mate; 
‘*The trouble’s with yer liver,’’ 
—Wallace Irwin in the Century. 


compel of me to 


Hope On 
By L. M. Shoenhardt 


There was never a day so misty and gray 
That the blue was not somewhere above it; 

There is never a mountain-top ever so bleak 
That some little flower does not love it. 


There was never a night so dreary and dark 
That the stars were not somewhere shining ; 

There is never a cloud so heavy and black 
That it has not a silver lining. 


There is never a waiting time, weary and long, 
Tiat will not some time have an ending; 

The most beautiful part of the landscape is where 
The sunshine and shadows are blending. 


Into every life some shadows will fall, 
But heaven sends the sunshine of love; 
Through the rifts in the clouds we may, if we will 
See the beautiful blue above. 


Then let us hope on, though the way be long 
And the darkness be gathering fast; 

For the turn in the road is a little way on 
Where the home lights will greet us at last. 
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—Morning Star. 


September 
By Benjamin F. Leggett 
A pensive shadow on her face, 
Lit up with soulful eyes; 


A being of unmeasured grace, 
Her gown of many dyes. 


The asters and the yoiden-rod 
Are thronging at her feet; 

And yellow fields of harvest time 
Her maiden presence greet. 

The drifting leaves of red and gold 
Her queenly head adorn, 

The while she looks like Ruth of old 
Across the fields of corn, 


—Joung People’s Weekly. 


Only ‘Vo-Day 
By Blanche Trennor Heath 


Yesterday’s sun went down last night, 
And the sun of tomorrow is yet to rise; 
Only the sky of to-day is bright 
Over the path where our journey lies. 
We that would come to the goal at last 
Must wait not to dream beside the way; 
There is hope in the future and help from the past, 
But for work there is only today. 


Yesterday’s shore is left behind, 
And the shore of tomorrow who can see? 
Only today may we look to find 
Passage safe where our boat shall be. 
We must trim our sail for the sudden blast 
And watch the beacons along our way; 
There is hope in the future and help from the past, 
But for work there is only today. 


Yesterday’s thread was used at eve, 
And the thread of tomorrow not yet is spun; 
Only today may our shuttle weave 
Strands of gold in the web begun. 
Heed we the lesson and hold it fast, 
Hold it and heed it along life’s way; 
There is hope in the future and help from the past, 
But for work there is only to-day. 
—IHoumans Magazine 








The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is nu 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic, 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send a5 


cents to Rumrorp Cucmicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid 
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Chiclets! Chiclets 
Chiclets ! 


You can't say Chiclets too often 
and if your neighborhood Druggist or Con- 
fectioner can’t supply you with this dainty 


pearl-gray, candy-covered chewing gum when 


you ask for it, write to us and we'll send you a 

packet for a dime. The better kind of stores sell 

Chiclets in 5c and 10c packets and in little bags at 
a nickel an ounce. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 
517 No. 24th Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 








que SIXTY MINUTES 
SIXTY DAYS 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


IVE us sixty minutes of your spare time for sixty days and we will equip you to earn sixty 
dollars a month or more. We have done it for thousands of others; we can do it for you. 
Do you want to earn more money? Do you crave a position in the world of affairs? Do you 
long for promotion? Would you make the most of yourself and your opportunities? If you want to 
set your face toward the goal of success, but feel tied down to present duties, let us prepare you for 
the chance that is sure to come. We can do it now at your own home without loss of time and at 
small cost. We can educate you for business, prepare you to hold a responsible and lucrative 
position quickly and easily. If you want to forge forward; if you want to succeed; if you want to 
do more and earn more; let us tell you about our system of teaching business by mail, Let us 
send you our free books, ‘How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper,’ and ‘*How to Succeed in 
Business."’ They are full of inspiration and helpful advice. They are absolutely free. Thousands 
can trace their success to them. Thousands inspired by them are to-day working upward to bigger 
and better things because of them. Will you not join them? This opportunity, which is open to 
both sexes, may mean success or failure to you. If you aspire to succeed, write for these books 
to-day to the Commenciat, CorresronpdENCcE Scnoors, 81C Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 



















HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION?T WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STBONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 

DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 

Is DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 

28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3. Se. 
2568—Strong Moleskin, 3.60. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction ee - 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


Write for 
FREE Booklet 
on — 
Trusses, Braces, Flastic 


Hosiery, Suspensories, ete, 














ON ‘APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID Fee on $1.00 Without a p34 
eae fiundstrom 
Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office 
That is. the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
fvery book section has a nea-binding, disappearing glass deor and is high!) 
finished in Solid aon roe Tops and bases $1.00 each. 
All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


i The C. J. LUNDSTROW MFG, CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 4. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this de: 


ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How [interest my younger pupils when the older cnes are reciting. 

Howl improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters 
compositions, 


These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schoo!- wi! 


be discussed in this department. 
Letters should be short, for our space isiimited and we want to give « 


state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuseri; ¢ j 


accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a cata] 
of unusually attractive books suitable.for the home or school library, 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manus: 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for ,. slication kindly observe the following px 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely s 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8% x 545. Write plainly and 


cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that “the lines will be abu 


inches long. 
Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you 


able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation a; 
correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper : 


hand corner of the first page and your true name and address, for the 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 


All material intended for this department should be addressed to the P« 


dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, 
York City. 


Club Motto for September 


‘* All cannot charge or lead the van, 
All can be brave and true; 
And where the Captain's standards wave 
There’s work for all to do; 
And work from which thou may’st not flee 
Which must be done and done hy thee.’’ 


Club Poem for September 
Shine Just Where You Are 


Don’t waste your time.in longing 
For bright, impossible things ; 
Don’t sit supinely yearning 
For the swiftness 0 angel wings; 
Don't spurn to be a rushlight 
Because you are not a star: 
But brighten some bit of darkness 
By shining just where you are, 


There is need of the tiniest candle 
As well as the garish sun; 

The humblest deed is ennobled 
When it is worthily done. 

You may never be called to brighten 
The darkened regions afar ; 

So fill, for the day, your mission 
By shining just where you are. 


Just where you are, my brother, 
Just where God bids you stand, 
Though down in the deepest shadow, 
Instead of the sunlit land; 
You may carry a brightness with you 
That no gloom or darkness can mar, 
For the light of a Christ-like spirit 
Will be shining whereever you are. 
(Quoted in McCall’s Magazine, March, 1907. ) 


President’s Letter for September 


Dear Help-One-Anotiers :— 

A hearty welcome to you all, as you gather for another ve 
work, And may it be the best year you have ever had. 

Did you wear a Help-One-Another badge to the last) Instit 
How about the Club pin Miss Van Roy suggests? That would 
delightful, wouldn’t it?) And we deserve cne, ‘‘both for quan 
and for quality,’ some of the teachers declare, for we are si 
in numbers and in earnestness, too. So send ine your suggest 
in regard to a pin. 

The special subject I want to bring before your thought 
October is that of County Fairs, and how you make these help 
in your school work. Do you raise garden products or flowe 
exhibit? Do you send specimens of pupils’ work, ete? Do 
give drills or exhibitions at such times, or samples of recit 
work, so that a wide-spread interest in the school is aroused 
so, write and tell me all about it. And write at once, so that 
account may be printed before all the Fair-times have gone by 

And it is not too early to send me your Thanksgiving H 
What is the very best Thanksgiving program you have to 
What special work do you give in connection with this Da 
month? I want a whole big budget of iaterestung, helpful 
for Fairs and Thanksgiving. 

So please hie yourselves to your writing desks or tables and 
right to work on that clear, well-written, helpful manuserip! 
I’m sure you're going to send me! 

Cordially vour friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, Preside 


Club Exchange 


1. Mr. M. P. Curd (Prin. Rankin Pub. School), Bard 
Texas, would like to correspond or exchange post-cards with 
teachers. 


2. Miss Jeannette Nicholson, West Pembroke, Maine, te 


Lue 


CW 
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hes 


the Primary Grade, and would like to exchange letters with 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,—the 
“complexion specialist," 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small, 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a pnsrenles of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. ‘ 












































the title-page. | 


NEW WORDS, 


Seals, Flags of All Nations. 


ity the many quest 








etymology, synonyms, etc.? 








WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. There are so many inferior, 
low priced, so-called “Webster” dic- 
tionaries now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be taken to look 
for the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK on 
the front cover and OUR NAME on 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


Of no other dictionary can the following be said: 
Mthat allof the 45 State Superintendents of Schools are 
a unit in their indorsement; that the schoolbook 

ublishers adhere to it as their standard; Wthat College 
Presidents, State Normal School Principals, County and 
City Superintendents and educators without number 
commend and praise it; ‘that in every instance where 
State purchases have been made for the supply of 
public schools, the genuine Webster has been selected. 


A Library in One Book. 


Besides an accurate, practical, and scholar! 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,00 
fhe ternational contains a 

History of the English Language, Guide to Pro- 
nunciation, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer 
of the World, New Biographical Dictiona: 
Vocabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and La 
Names, English C tian Names, Foreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, Metric System, State 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly says: 

“The International is a wonderfully compact store- 
house of accurate information.” 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK 

in order to answer —_— and with final author- 

ons arising daily concerning 

new words, spelling, pronunciation, definition, 











Wesster’s COLLEGIATE 


elegance and convenience. 





The largest of our abridgments. 
and Thin Paper Editions. Unsur; 


1116 PaGkS AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 















Write for the ‘* DICTIONARY HABIT.” 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO. , Springfield, Mass. ,U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 


(Please mention this paper.) 
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teachers of similar grades, also postals with teachers in any part of 
the United States. 


3. Miss Lillian Massey, R. F. D. 3, Durham, N. C., finds ‘‘the 
club exchange so heplful and interesting.’’ She has pupils in the 
sixth and seventh grades who would like to correspond with pupils 
in California. 

4. Miss May Bennett, Abbot, Maine, teaches a rural school and 
has pupils in the fifth, seventh and eighth grades who would like 
to correspond with pupils in the Philippine Islands. Cuba, Hawaii, 
or mining regions, and exchange specimens for their nature 
cabinet. Would like to receive letters from teachers. All letters 
answered. 


5. Miss Ada Bomar, Chambersville, Ark., is collecting for a 
museum and would like something suitable for same from all States 
and countries. Will exchange something similar or of equal 
value. 


6. Miss Katie A. Quinan, Houna, La., writes: ‘‘I teach an un- 
graded school, and my pupils of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades would like to correspond with schools of the West and 
North. Would like to exchange souvenir post-cards with other 
teachers. Aim very much interested in Club Exchange.’’ 


7. Mr. M. Van Roy, So. Kaukauna, R. R. 15, Wis., will ex- 
change postals with other teachers. 


8. Mrs. Maggie Hord, R. F. D. t, Box 61, Independence, Mo., 
writes: ‘‘I would like to exchange souvenir post-cards with teachers 


in any section of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 


Rico, Philippines, Hawaii and Japan. My pupils would like to 
correspond with pupils of seventh and eighth grades in Cuba and 
the Phlippines. I expect to make a tour of the West, starting .the 
last of April. Expect to visit Pike’s Peak, go through the Royal 
Gorge, and teach a few months in the mountains of Oregon. I 
will return by way of Portland and from there by water to San 
Francisco. If there are any especial points of interest that any 
would like, will send them if I can possibly secure them,’’ 


g. Floyd Wiser, R. F. D. No. 10, Medina, N. Y., would like 
to exchange souvenir post-cards with any teacher in the United 
States, especially the South and West. Colored cards preferred. 
All cards answered. 


1o. Mr. Milo H. Miller, (Prin.), Mt. Oliver, Pittsburg, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘I desire to exchange products of the Pittsburg district 
as well as curios from Pennsylvania for specimens of mineral, 
vegetable or animal products from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. We are making a collection for our cabinet. 


11. Miss Blanche Bastian, R. F. D. 1, Parkville, Mich., writes: 
‘*T enjoy the Help-One-Another Club very much, and find the 
Normal Instructor very interesting and instructive. I am teaching 
a country school of twenty-one pupils—which is a large school 
for this section of Mich. I enjoy the Club Exchange and would 
like to exchange souvenir post-cards and letters with other teachers, 
I wish you success, ’’ 


12. Mrs. Myrtie S. Voodry, Cabot, Vt. would like to exchange 


| souvenir post-cards with other teachers. Would like pictures of 


the Jamestown Exhibition. 


13. Garret W. Barker, R. F. D. 17, Richland, Kansas, writes: 
‘*T am teaching a country school in Douglas Co., Kansas, and I 
enjoy the Help-One-Another Club very much indeed, while the 
Exchange has been of untold help in my school. I would be 
glad to correspond and exchange souvenir postals with teachers 
and pupils from any State and also from South America, Europe, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands and Cuba. All letters and cards 
will be answered. ’’ 


14. Miss Harriet G. Brown, Alstead, N. H., writes that her 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters and curios with pupils in the far West or South, or Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Cuba, England or Australia. 


Plea for a Club Pin 


Dear ‘‘ Help-One-Another’’ President :— 

You kindly invited us to send in a little note to tell what in 
our opinion would make the H. O. A. ‘‘perfecter’’ still. Only 
one thing is needed—C7/u6d Pins. Let us have them by all means. 
Only those who have been ‘‘a stranger in a strange city’’ know 
what it means to meet some one who is wearing a pin, the exact 
counterpart of the one you are wearing. You feel tons of loneli- 
ness lifted from your heart. Let us have the Club pins by all 
means. 

Gusty Van Roy, So. Kaukauna, Wis. 


Crowing Roosters 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

All through life we older ones are striving after something and 
all along the way we are expecting, and find, incentives to spur 
us on to greater eftorts. 

Just so it is with children. In my work, I have always felt 
amply rewarded for planning devices to interest them and to 
awaken withiu them a desire for better work. 

Here are a few of the simple, yet effective plans I have followed. 
For one of my number classes, I have drawn, (to be truthful, 
stenciled), across the top of the front blackboard a fine procession 
of crowing roosters. Oh, how grand and proud they look! Under- 
neath each is the name of one of the members of the class. After 
the recitation the grades are placed as though proceeding from the 
cocks’ mouths. The too per cent ones now have the privilege of 
answering by crowing; the others by simply telling their grades. 
What an honor they seem to think it is to imitate the rooster and 
as only a perfect lesson permits it, they strive to have the perfect 
leston. 

Other animals may be drawn and used in similar manner. 
Candles, to be lighted with colored crayon if 100 per cent be the 
grade, or to be blown out, (erased) if below 100 per cent, are also 
effective. Vases for flowers, either real or drawn upon board, may 
be used in like manner. 














EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


With real little folks, this ‘‘ works like a charm,’’ procure little 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with vourcomb, Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease, One 
bottle of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you 
a year Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction, Send your name and address on a silp of 
paper, With this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in 
plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair, Mrs, 
Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 277 Groton Bidg,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











Of course there is nothing too good | 
for your family. Thats why you should 
insist on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 


THAT MEANS 








AND 
ALL OTHER # 
PRODUCTS ya 

BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF Miylers 


RETAIL STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


KecplerS Chocolate Dipped TRISCUIT, 
THE BEST 


CHILDREN'S HEALTH WAFER 
EVER PRODUCED. 




















POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re 
quired Only a common schou 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people 
For io years we have made @ spec 
ialty of training people by mail fo 


these examinations, and so success 






} 


ful have we beenthat thousands wlhiom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$540 to $1,400 per year 

Our Civil Service announcements 


contain letters from about ”) pe 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. lu 
not attempt any Goverument ex 
amivation without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement coutaining 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold 
ing the examinations, aud questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart 
ments which give excellent courses 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

Phe Law Department isin ¢ inge of Hon. Chas \ 
Kay x Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiaua 

Write at once for one of our cata‘ogues. It will be 
sent tree 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


RY STATE 


VE 
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action, unsanita’ 


while in 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOO 
) SCIENCE 


uN 


Bc: 


LD THE BATH 


THE ORDINARY OLD STYLE BATH BRUSH Jaden with filth, corruption 
and disease br g germs, contaminated 
= body is fraught with untold 
WASH ee in hye ep 9 Gan cone oy demah gun, are superficial in 


THE ALLEN 
ING. Tog peng Eatin f 


rush 
THE ALLE 
N ONE”’ essential functions, FRICTION, S 
The ONLY BATH BRUSH which at one operation opens the pores, 
the skin, imparting a healthy tone and glow and puts one ie Pe 
Grippe and all contagious and infectious ITS 
ponicn, eae eyes, cheerful s; sri 
bap yo ott UB BATH you a = B water contaminated by previous 
y—w 
wir THE ALLEN Fountain Brush CLEAN WATER ONLY is applied to 


sleet the rab nd 
eed, for the robust and strong. Poesy ale bath for the delicate and weakly. 


nine gy ehibenedi pom bes ca’ ag 

Mat out Styles, Gem $5.15, 8 
t. Four 

BATHROOM 

Ps 2 Ren $2 75 Sone eh A 

5, 
Nope UTFIT SHI 
REMEMBER the Allen Fountain Brush is guaranteed as to utility, efficiency and dura- 
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w 





A 3 MINUTE BATH—HOT OR COLD 


vile and poisonous excretions from tk> 


by the 
and to man or woman t is 


IN FOUNTAIN Bh BRUSH is SANITARY and SELF-CLEANS- 
the bristles with pure clean water ‘that oa taal the 

contamination and accumulation of dirt and impu 

ONLY BATH BRUSH possessing the Y oTHREE 

OWER and MASSAGE. 

oughly cleanses 

to resist c 

E PROMOTES clear com- 


"EN is is the 


ses, 
rits and sound refreshing 


ater laden with dirt and im 


It secures all the scientific effects of the bath for the ven or 
—just the bath for the little ones, 
iy —For quick shower or cleansing bath in your own room, at 
ge Fountain Brush, | =e Sanitary Mctzllic 
at Ni ine, § 15, Suy Ss b yy Regier and Sebety _ 
.75, Super proved Supe! 
FIT meh y ve to enjoyment and efficiency of bath. Foun- 
faucet). Four styles, Gem 
$3. ant ve ae Su 


op $4.25. 
ED ON RECEIPT UF PRICE, 


OU 
eter of 





ty. 


Write for FREE BOOK 
Seience of the Bath 


Make Good Weekly Incomes. 


AGENTS Ask for Terms, 





[1 THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 2922 Adams St. Toledo, 0. 


Please state whether you want Outfit 
for your use or want agency, 




















Positions for Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now on our lists for capable, experienced 
teachers. Good openings in Business and Tech- 
nical work for men wishing to give up teaching. 


PROFESSOR : Well known technical school wants Head 
Professor for Department of Electrical Engineering. Must be 
man of ability and experience in this line. Salary $1,800-$2,000, 
(PT-4730 

TEACHER: High School in New York state requires teacher 
of mathematics up to and including algebra, plane and spherical 
geometry. Must be either college or normal graduate and man 


who can coach athletics preferred, Salary $1,250. (AT-85440) 


TEACHER: Southern university wants efficient man to 
teach voice and piano, Must be experieaced in this line. 
Salary according to man, (ST-1915 b) 

INSTRUCTOR: Large institution in New York state wants 
man to teach material of construction, Must have had several 
years experience in engineering work and be famillar with 
building and construction, especially modern fire proof build- 
ings. Work will be largely along experimental lines, Salary 
$1,400-81,500, (AT-S84893) 

INSTRUCTOR: High school in the West wants man to 
take charge of Art Instruction, Must be Al man in every re 
spect and bave had experience in some good school fn this line. 
Foreign training preterred, School session one half day. Salary 
$1200 to start. (K'T-197) 

INSTRUCTOR: 
work for younger boys 
aclence. Must be single man. Salary $700-$800 and home. ; 

PROPESSOR: wants instructor 
in natural science Must be man of good address, personality, 
able to appear before the public and makeaddresses, Salary 
$1000 to start with excellent chances foradvancement, (1’'T-47650) 

INSTRUCTOR: University in the West wants man to teach 
organ and plano, Must be a high grade teacher apd experienced. 
Salary $1500-¢1800,  (C'T-3854) 

COMMERCIAL TEACHER: One of the largest business 
colleges in New York city is in search of a man to teach com- 
mercial subjects, Must be an expert penman. Salary §$1000- 
giso0, (AT-83142) 

CRITIC: Large normal school in the 
Critic for coming school year, Must be Al teacher. 
pe rmonth, (CT-3675) 

TEACHER: Large coeducational school wants man to teach 
biology and geoloxy Must be graduate of some recognized 
school and a man of good address, Must be an expert labratory 
demonstrator, Salary @#00. (ST-1901) 

PRINCIPAL: High school located in Eastern Pennsylvania 
wants principal for Commercial Department. Must be all 
around commercial teacher especially good in penmanship, 
Salary $100 per month, (1’T-4716) 

INSTRUCTOR: Large schoo! of mines in the West wants in 
structor in mining and metallurgy. Must be well trained grad- 
nate mining engineer, Salary #960 to start with excellent oppor 
tuulties for advancement. (C'T-3742) 

ARTIST: Prominent art school in the West is desirous of ob- 
taining the services of a competent artist who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with commercial art of every description, including 


Private institution doing very high grade 
Want instructor in mathematics and 
AT-85580) 


Large southern university 


West wants Primary 
Salary $90 


newspaper, magazine, book soliciting, caricature, etc. Salary 
$2500, (CT-3792) 

TEACHER: Experiecced man to teach science and act as 
labratory demonstrator for State industrial school. Salary $90u 
tostart, (ST-1901) 

TEACHER: One of the largest colleges in the Northwest de- 


sires a teacher In the forge department of mechanical engineer- 
jngachool, Prefer college man and must be experienced machin- 
ist as Well as blacksmith, Salary $700 to start. (MT-7463) 

TEACHER: School wants technical graduate, E. E., to take 
charge of drafting department. Salary $1200 with excellent 
chances for advancement, 

INSTRUCTOR: State university in the West wants Instructor 
in civil engineering, Requires man who can teach surveying in 
all ite branches, bridge design, hydraulics and railroad engineer- 
ing. Must bave practical ex verlence along this line and be a 
technical graduate, Salary T8716) 


(Cc 
Write us to-day, stating age and exe 
perience, and mention key number 
of position you wish to apply for. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN 
New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway 
ghicage 1015 Hartford Building. 


BROKERS 


St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
Othe 


r offices in other cities. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends laigely ona know- 
e ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/Ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should? Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge & Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Shou.d Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, LIilustrated, $2.00 


Write tor Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















LEATHER FOR ART WORK 


I carry the largest and most artistic assortment of Ooze 
Calf, Ooze Sheep, —. ‘alf, and all other leathers, especially 
selected for art work, sell direct from factory to you at 


LOW EST PRICES 


Leather for carving, tooling, engraving, painting, etc., for 
magazine covers, card cases, bill folders, table covers, shopving 
bags, dress trimmings, etc, 

Ourselection of Russia Calf and Ooze leathers is without 
doubt the best; and the many favorable comments received on 
these skins from our customers prove that it Is impossible to 
secure a finer quality ora higher grade elsewhere. We will send 


FREE SAMPLES 


to choose from, so you can be sure of what you are buying, All 
skins perfect and free from scars, Dail holes, etc. Write today 
for descriptive price list. 


M. B. WILCOX, 
21 1-2 Spruce Stre 


et., 
Oldest ones yi eather House in America. 


Map of the World 


25 Cents 
VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 
heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail- 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far Kast. Sent on 

receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

W. B. KNISKERN. P.T.M., Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago & North -Western Ratiway 
TEACHERS, (orrcby mail white teaching. 


Write ER. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School ews. 


CARDS E2rait 
n, Florida, Porto Ri- 
Se Chow atiful 00, Boz 18, F no duplicates. 
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cut-out pictures of fish. Equip each with a pole (toothpick) ang 
a line (piece of thread) and then let the children fish. he per. 
formance of some task or the review of some lesson being the 
object in view, and its perfect accomplishment being the neces ssary 
qualification for fishing. 

To encourage good spelling, we use spelling blank books and 
instead of writing 100 per cent with a pencil, we stamp the perfect 
lesson with a Brownie; the others are marked with a peucil, 
Much friendly rivalry ensues to see which one can obtain the 
largest family of Brownies. By the way, I find these Brownie 
Stamps useful ix so many ways, that I suggest their use to other 
teachers, 

To aid in seczring prompt and regular attendance, I place neat 
cards upon tk: e side wail, down low where the little ones can find 


their own, ard apen these cards I write their names, one tpon 
each, and dowu the left margin I place the numbers oue to sine 
inclusive as ours is a nine months? school. Then, as the weeks 
come and go. I put.gummed hearts, stars, flags, etc., four opposite 
each number ‘i the attendance for that month has been pervect, 
An empty «nace is left every week in which any tardine-s or 


absence occzis. By using different designs of various colors ( uite 
a pretty cori is made by the end of the year and one of which | 
know the ctldren will be very proud. 

An Iowa Teacher, 


A School Diary 


Dear E> >-One-Anothers :— 
Here sa little device to prevent whispering. It is the one, 
of severzl that I have found to be the most successful. Place a 


list cf the pupils’ names upon a blackboard (I use black oilclot!: as 
I am «somewhat short of board room ) and to each name affix joo, 
Each tte a pupil whispers, five is taken from the 100. [also do 
this it [ find it necessary to reprimand a child the second time, 
At te close of school I take down the deportment of each tor the 
day. We make ‘‘every day’’ a ‘‘fresh beginning’’ and each avain 
has 130 for which to strive wiabion day. On Monday mornings | 
piece the average deportment of the past week before each name, 
letting it remain for a day or two, and at the close of the term the 
average for term. Then I rewrite the names with colored crayons, 
1 ase this method with all, excepting members of ‘‘A’’ class, to 
szhom I present ‘‘Good’’ for good behavior. Upon earning five, a 
ecard is given. 


We are writing a school diary this winter, appointing a new 


secretary for each week. Many accounts are quite amusing. We 
note the weather, school attendance, visitors and the various ex- 


ercises of school as—Jan. 6—It is a very cold day. Thermometer 
reagis eight degrees above zero.—We have fifteen scholars.—T. R 
is at home sick with a cold.—P. H. got ninety-five in deportinent 
this forenoon.-—This morning we sang ‘‘The Laughing Boy’’ and 
‘*The Song of the Wind.” Then we recited ‘‘Snow.’’—E. 
his ‘‘Good’”’ by laughing.—For a History lesson we played the 
Historical game.—We wrote the boundary of states upon the board 
in Geograpliy class. —Some of us are writing about ‘‘The Grizzly 
Bear’’ today. 


lost 


L. M. D. Secretary. 

The ‘‘secretary’s ’’ report is read each morning. 

Miss Laura Robinson do you ever write stories for a part of Fri- 
day afternoon work? We now are taking topics dealing with 
nature. I sometimes read or tell the pupils an account relating to 
the subject; then place an outline on board upon which the story 
is built. We have written about Winter, Grizzly Bears, The 
Woodchuck, Squirrels, Birds of the Thrush family, ete. 

Once or twice we have made word pictures (rebuses). Then 
have acted out names ot birds, flowers, States, countries, etc. 
instance ‘to represent the blue jay make a J with blue crayon ; 
a cat bird imitate the ‘‘meow’’ of a cat. This affords great 
for all. 

The older classes may draw geographical maps and the younger 
children (or entire scliool even)may be given the name of an ob- 
ject or animal to draw upon the board, those at seats guessing the 
object intended by the drawing. 

Occasionally we have an old fashioned spelling match. ‘Then 
we have played the game, ‘‘Animal, Mineral or Vegetable King- 
” with which you are probably familiar. Has any one other 
suggestions for Friday afternoon exercises? 

We have earned a wall clock for our schoolroom also a library 
of twenty volumes by selling Larkin Soaps. Each premium re- 
quired a ten dollar order. The children solicit the orders ani I 
send to the company, In additioa the teacher has a premium fo 
her trouble and expense of freight bills) We are much ple eed 
with our premiums and find tiiem just as represented, For particu: 
lars write Larkin Soap Co., Buffalo, N. 

I find the Heip-One- Another club very interesting and hel; tul 
and I wish it success. 

Florence I, Greene 


we 
kor 
tor 


fun 


Woodstock Valley, Con: 


Memory Gems for Teachers 

By 

1. ‘‘Do not be troubled if in spite of all that thou triest to Jo 
the times are out of joint. God made the world not thou. He hia: 


patience, shouldest not thou have patience? Even thy poor ¢ 
cannot die.’’ 


. ‘*There is no hope of being a polished, smooth pillar \:th- 
out the experience of the rough quarry.’’ 


lorence I. Greene 


3- ‘*We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe, golden ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears.’’ 
~Alice Ca? 
4. ‘*What seemeth best I'll do 


With hope and courage, too; 
And if results shall show 
That right I did not know, 
*Twili still be right tor ne 
Through all Etegnity.’’ 
—Eleanor Ams 


5. Willing service lovingly given is true service. 
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A Cozy Schoolroom 


Dear-Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

I would like just 2 word in your ‘‘iel>-Oae-Another Club’’ to 
tell my fellow teachers how a schoc!room can be made more com- 
fortable, cozy and bright by a very little additional expense. 

I bought scrim enough for six sash curtains for one dollar and 
made the curtains. One of the men in the district took some bale 
wire and fixed a hook on each end which did just as good service 
as brass rods and cost practically nothing. The curtains trans- 
formed the schoolroom and gave it a home-like appearance. Next, 
the paper basket was covered with dark red canton flannel with a 
pias band of flannel near the top, finished with a large red satin 


bow. These materials I had, therefore they were no extra ex- 
nse. The Perry pictures cost but a penny a piece and may be 


arranged very tastefully. Then take some drab colored drilling 
and tack on the wall wherever your taste dictates. Have pupils 
cut pictures from magazines, etc., and pin these to the drilling, 
arrauging them ina picasing manner. The drab color shows the 
pictures to best advantage. The children become very much in- 
terested in this. You probably would get a collection of three or 
four hundred pictures irom the pupils. In my schoolroom the 
pictures are on two sides between the windows. These pictures 
can be used for languag?: work, illnstretions of places read or 
studied about in Geography, also in Drawing, Ulustrating perspec- 
tive or used as a study, therefore they cau be wade useful as well 
ascrnamental. If you furnish a couple o: vases you will be sur- 
prised to see how seidom they are withoa_ aowers. ‘ 
Now from the schoolroom to the has!way or entry which is 
usually very barren looking. Look up the old brooms; get three 
broom handles and nail them together. Geta cover to a cheese 
hox and nail on top and you have something which looks like a 
stand. Now paint it and it is quite a respectable looking one. 
Then get a mirror. Perhaps some one in the district has an old 
fashioned one they would willingly let you take. Hang this 
above the stand. Then you can buy the following articles for five 
cents each: Comb, comb tray, whisk broom, soap, soap rack, 
towels and wash dish. For less than two dollars you have changed 
your schoolroom trom a bleak, dreary place to a cozy home-like 
place where you and the children may enjoy spending your time. 
Florence E. Hall, N. Y. 


A Line Race 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam much interested in our Club and receive many valuable 
hints from tne Club letters. I will mention a few ideas, that I 
find very helpful in my school work. 

I have found that the older pupils are eager to read my Normal 
Instructor and enjoy playing the games mentioned in the recreation 
department. 

For a small class I sometimes use the following device in spell- 
ing. I write the names of the pupils of the class ina column on 
the board and after each pupil’s name, who has a perfect lesson, 
draw a horizontal line, two inches long, and add a similar length 
for each perfect lesson, The aim is to see whose line will reach 
across the board first. This creates much interest, as each pupil 
tries to be the first to reach the goal. 

We take great interest in our blackboard calendars. I usually 
copy one of the designs from our paper and use it as a weather 
chart. As each day passes, I erase the number and in the square 
left vacant, place designs that will indicate the conditions of the 
weather forthe day. If the day has been pleasant a yellow circle 
is placed in the square. For a cloudy day the square is left va- 
cant, while an open umbrella and oblique lines indicate a rainy 
day. The direction of the wind may be noted by little arrows, 
placed near the margin of the square, having them point from the 
direction from which the wind blew. At the end of the month the 
children copy the calendar and the best copies are preserved. 

How many teachers have learned the power of a gentle voice? 
I have found that a calm and gentle tone is much more effective 
than the load harsh tones sometimes heard in schoolrooms, and 
that a child will have much greater confidence in a teacher who 
uses such a tone. 

C. R. L., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Our Aim 


‘*Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 

Who, with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 


Speak not the cold and careless thouylts 
Which time has taught thee well, 

Nor breathe one word, whose bitter tone 
Distrust might seem to tell. 


If on that brow there rests a cloud, 
However light it be, 

Speak loving words and let him feel 
He has a friend in thee. 


And do not send him from thy side, 
‘Till on his face shall rest 

The jovous look and beaming smile 
That mark a happy breast. 


O teach him—this should be your aim— 
To cheer the aching heart, 

To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart. 


To spread a peaceful, quiet calm 
Where dwells the noise of strife, 

Thus doing good, and blessing all 
To spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep, 
All creatures, great and small, 

And still a stronger love to bear 
For Him who made them all. 











_—— 
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Keep Them in Mind 





Our New Series | 


of 


Large, Clear Type 


Each book contains 32 pages of Choice Literature carefully graded. 


mentary Reading of the highest order 


tries, and Literature. 


Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
They are being rapidly adopted by the best schools everywhere. 





en gers & sisann | : 





Five-Cent Classics ™~ 


Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. iter ta 


| 
| 
3 — 


They furnish a variety of Supple- 
Geography, the Indus- 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 


interest in all the grades assured. 


A trial order will convince youof their attractiveness and worth. 


Should you not havea fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will 
be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


**Your Five-Cent Classics are just fine. 


School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


They should reach every school in the country, if possible. 
such qued. cheap literature should find its way to the people.'’—F. P; Wheeler, Member Bd. County 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded. 


FIRST YEAR 

FABLES AND MYTHS— 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

27 Msop’s Fables—VPart I 

28 Msop’s Fables—Part LI 

29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE— 

1 Little Plant People—Part | 

2 Little Plant People—Part II 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 

31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 

32 Patriotic Stories (story of the 

Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SECOND YEAR 

FABLES AND MYTHS— 

38 Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Ridinghood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

4l Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 

FABLES AND MYTHS— 

46 Pussin Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 

52 Story of Glass 

53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTORY AND RIOGRAPHY— 
Story of Washington 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Pilgrims 

Story of Columbus 
Story of Whittier 
Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
Story of tife Boston Tea Party 
Story of Franklin 


Swoguwes 


Price 5 Cents Each, 60 Cents per Dozen, 


Add two cents percopy for postage on orders for less than five copies. 


Ten Cent Classics 


Bound instrong papercovers. Ten Cents each. Add 2c each for postag 
Longfeliow's Courtship of Miles Standish, 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, 


64 Child Life in the Colonies—I ( New 
Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the 
(Pennsylvania) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—T ( Eth- 
an Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—IlI 
( Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution--III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

FOURTH YEAR 

NATURE— 

75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

78 Stories of the Back woods 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 

5 Story of Lincoln 

79 A Littie New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

8&8 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

&) Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors 
and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors—I1 
and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

LITE RATURE- 

9 Selections from Longfellow—[ 

91 Story of Eugene Fiek 

FIFTH YEAR 

NATURE— 

9% Story of Silk 

% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY= 

16 Western Pioneers 

97 Story of the Norsemen 

99 Story of Jefferson 

10t Story of Robert EK. Lee 

141 Story of Grant 

LITERATURE 

8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 


Colonies—LI 


(For 


L (Whitney 


( Morse 


9 The Golden Touch ( Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, 

Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
SIXTH YEAR 
GEOGRAPHY 
114 Great European Cities 
and Paris.) 
LITERATUR} 

10 The Snow (mage ( Hawthorne 

11 Rip Van Winkle ( Irving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 

22 Rab aud His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples 


London 


Hawthorne) 


2 The Miraculous Piteher (Haw- 
thorne) 

26 ‘The Minotaur (Hawthorne 

119 Brvant’s Thanatopsis and Other 


Poems 


120 Selections from Longfellow—Il 

[21 Selections from Holmes 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
( Browning 


SEVENTH YEAR 

LITERATUR} 
+} Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 

Evangeline ( Longfellow) 
5 Snowhound ( Whittler) 
> Great Stone Face: Hawthorne) 
ions from Wordsworth 
Selections from Shelley and Keats 
Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 
Venice 

EIGHTH YEAR 

LITERATURE 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

8s Vision of Sir Launtal | Lowell) 

1) Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns 

23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Marine: 

(Coleridge) 

hes of Lincoln 


Miles Standish 








12 

124 Selections from Julius Cresar 
I3t Selections from: Macbeth 
1 


f2 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 





$4.00 per Hundred. 


Order by number 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE 
e whenless than ten copies a ordered, 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 


Longteliow 's Hiawatha. 


Dayton, Ohio 


























LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


YOU w 


Diamonds Ceait 


AN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval whatever 


you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth ondelivery, balance In 8 monthly payments. Written guarantee given, We 
make @5 or #10 do the work of 650. A Diamond 


to 205 annually. 


Catalog free. Write to-da 





FTIS ned _ Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | is a good investment. It increases in value 10 
1 ep 


t. K16, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, til. 














HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY } 


Library Books 
and Dictionaries 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


of All 
Publishers 





Intil the present edition is ex- 





I e 
Superfluous Hair 











os ey hausted, we will sen Maps, Globes, 


FREE to any one 





Teacher's Helps, Keys, Translations, Song Books, P| AY§ 
Blackboards, mama, 


Hall & McCreary, 


Recitation Books, 
Complete Catalog FREE 
vostpaid upon request. 


} 
257 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 











our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super- 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 


facial blemishes, so they will never 
return No pam, danger or bad 
effect. No injury to the complex- 


ment with dan- } 


ion. Don't experi 
1ids, powders, 


gerous apparatus, li 
for this simple method is endorsed 
by scientists and doctors The 





The World's Headquarters 


I Catalo 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books, We undersell all 


Free { it's Electric we 


ie 4 cents 


of 200 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
Catalogue I j 
| have it, ting ! 


Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat 
Want Agents 


Dynamos 





free book explains all, and other 

beauty secrets. It is free. Address 
». J. MAHLER COMPANY 

429 MH, Mabler Park, E. Providence, K.1, 





PHOT 


Photos. Your 


| Wanted. SUSE 














COPIED 25 cents to $1.00 
BUTTONS: 2 same face ie 
Siamps, Hrooches (all hinds, 
hote returned, 


PHOTY (U., 


Postals 30 cents dozen 
Plegant work, Gam 
Photo Jewelry, Locket 
Cat. free, Sample of work 4¢, Agents 
Dept. N, L, BRUOALIA, 4K, ¥, 


















































































NEW STYLES OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful and Appropriate 
Gifts From Teacher to Pu- 
pil. Suitable for Close of 
School or for Any Holiday 
or Anniversary Occasion. 


HESE, SOUVENIRS are printed especially © 


for each school and contain the names of all 





the pupils, the teacher and the school officers. 
The Photograph of the Teacher or of 
the school building placed on our photograph 
styles, at a less price than the photograph usually 


costs alone. 


Special 1907 Designs 
in Colors for 











Our Thanksgiving Souvenir (with photograph) 


Thanksgiving - and - Christmas 


We Make a Variety of Styles of Souvenirs 


The STATESMAN-AUTHOR, containing portrait of TheELITE, with photograph. 


prominent personages. The THANKSGIVING SOUVENIR, with handsome 
The WATER COLOR, four handsome designs in design in colors appropriate to the day, with or 
colors. without photograph. 
The HARVARD, with or without photograph. The CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR, with handsome holly 
The YALE, with or without photograph. design in colors, with or without photograph. 


We have furnished over one hundred thousand schools with these Souvenirs. Nothing any- 
where near so fine for so little money. They satisfy the teacher and delight the pupils. 


Send for Free Samples, indicating the 
occasion for which you want them 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Over 4,000 Titles For School and In- 
in our Catalogue dividual Libraries 
SOLD FAR BELOW PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Wt MAKE a specialty of supplying School Libraries, and necessarily purchase in large quantities 

















and cerry a large variety. Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different 
publishers and a desirable assortment can be made up in one order. This list comprises Poetry, Fic- 
tion, History, Biography, Fine Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, etc. 

If you are purchasing for a school library or for your own, one volume or in quantities, you 
should see our catalogue and prices before ordering. 


A Few Sample Selections From Our Catalogue : 


PUB OUR PUB OUR 

PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE 
One Syllable Books... —_ cooe = § 60 $ .22 ee Meade’s Books for Girls. . veee 1.00 40 
One Syllable Histories.. an os 1.00 -42 - P. Roe’s Works.. pe oben 50 -30 
Aunt Amy's Animal Stories ( Niuatrated) -50 -24 ate Edition of Poets | sees cose oS -29 
Mother Goose Series .... : er 22 Abbott's Biographical Series .... .50 .24 
Young Peoples’ Library (finely ) Mus.) -75 22 Library Series History and Biography 1.00 42 
Little Cousin Series— 26 vols.. soon OO 42 Library of Useful Stories-—26 vols.. 35 -30 
The Elsie Books .... eees 1.25 .69 Wild Animals I Have Known... see 2.00 1.40 


Oliver Optic Books .... cone cose 1.00 42 Ben Hur ..... 1.50 .85 
Rugby Series for Boys .... ocee 75 24 Booker Washington’ sU pirem Slavery 48 
Young Patriot Series. ions seco 0.00 40 Wood's Popular Natural History .... 1. 85 
Wellesley Series for Girls.. ovee .75 24 Great Americans of History - 12 vols 

tHenty Books for Boys biea = -19 and .40 Shakespeare's Works—13 vols .... 

Alger Books for Boys .... gids sees) 19 and .40 Shakespeare’s Works—1 vol... 


STANDARD SERIES, 16 mos. 150 titles of Standard Classics : ; 
CORNELL LIBRARY, 12 mos. 350 titles of Essays, Fiction, History, —aneray etc., by 
leading writers.. 


HOME LIBRARY, 12 mos. of good value. Finely | bound in maroon cloth. 500 titles selected 
from the best writers of Fiction, Essays, History, and general literature. 
A complete library could be made up from this series alone 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT FICTION : 
This includes a large number of the most popwiar and best selling 4 8 CENTS 
titles among recent fiction, as well as some standards of earlier issue All of these titles were formerly sold 


et $1.50 PER VOLUME. Complete editions in all cases. Handsome cloth binding. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY, School edition 42c. High School and Collegiate edition $1.15, 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY $2.25. | WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY $9.25. 
NEW UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 12 Volumes, cloth $9.00, half-leather $12.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue FREE 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





34 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Remember, ’tis no common task, 
That thus to thee is given, 

To rear a spirit fit to be 
The habitant of Heaven.’’ 


[Sent by C. R. L., who writes that it was found in a text hook 
on School Management several years ago, and has been helpfnj 
and inspiring to the sender. ] 


A Letter From Iowa 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam teaching an ungraded school in northwest Iowa. I have 
twenty pupils in all grades from the first to the ninth. I am 
much interested in this Club. 

First, I want to tell you how we encourage a perfect record in 
thiscounty. The county superintendent sends out small certificates 
to be given to the pupilsat the end of each month, who have been 
neither absent nor tardy. When a pupil has collected eight 
monthly certificates he sends them to the county superintendent 
and receives a much larger one, as large and nice as any High 
School diploma. After getting eight more montlily certificates he 
gets a diploma much nicer than the first one. This county (S:c) 
| has one of the best county superintendents in the State. He does 
| all he can for the country schools. 
| Since I began teaching this school we have purchased these 
| articles with money obtained by having two box socials: a go _ 
Kimball school organ, a dictionary and book stand, an eight-ca 
school clock, a large bell, an eiglit-foot school flag and sta ff 
besides building the belfry. You will find a clock and. dictionary 
stand two of the most useful articles in the schoolroom. 

We have a program at the end of each month. In order to hive 
a good program we have divided our school into societies; one 
| prepares the program for one month and one for the next. Ech 
society tries to have the better program. 

Here is a plan that I have found to work very well in the spell- 
ing classes, also in the lower reading classes. Instead of giving 
head marks, have them spell to see who can keep at the head of 
the class the longest time. 

I believe in teaching the children to wait on themselves. Every 
week two pupils are asked to act as monitor for one week; they 
bring the wraps to the pupils, who then put them on quickly and 
quietly, Ata signal all leave the room in order. Before dismi-s- 
al I have the pupils pick up all the waste paper etc., also raise 
their seats. This leaves the room in better shape, makes the room 
much easier to sweep and teaclies the pupils to be neat. 

Frank B. McTigve, Nemaha, Iowa. 





| 


From Kansas 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 
I have enjoyed the suggestions in this department for a long 

| time. I want to add something even though it is a trifle. 

| In my school last year I had the usual difficulties a second grade 
teacher experiences in keeping ink from being spilled and cops 
books clean. After a few weeks of worry, I tried a plan which 
proved very successful, 

I procured a number of boxes of Dennison’s paper stars number 
two. When each page in the copy book was completed, neatly 
written, and free from blots or marks, I placed a silver star upon 

| it. After five pages were finished I placed a gold star upon th: 
fifth page. A friendly rivarly immediately took place betwee 
the boys and girls and the pretty copy books I received oald 
have pleased any teaclier. 

At the end of the month the books were taken home for tlie 
parents to inspect. They became interested and some visited me. 
The stars were not expensive and the delight with which the chil- 
dren watched their books adorned more than repaid me for th: 

| trouble. The writing was so much better that, during the latter 
| part of the term, the compositions were written in ink and bound 
| in a book I furnished. 
The illustrations which were cut from magazines and added 
later, formed pleasing work for Friday afternoons, 
Nellie Mahan, Kansas City, Kas. 





From Nebraska 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 
Having read so many helpful communications in this depart- 
ment, so many of which were signed by ladies, I beg admission 
to the circle simply on the ground of being a man. 
I want to teil you how I interested the parents of my pupils 
the work of the school. I had been teaching three months a: 
during that time, not a single visitor entered the schoolroom. | 
had a talk on the subject with Mr. S—, our director, and outli: 
to him my plan to remedy this condition, which he heart:|) 
agreed to and commended. 
On the following morning, which was Friday, I spoke to 
| pupils after the following manner: ‘‘I would like to have \ 
parents visit our school. You would like it and they would en) 
it. Now, when you go home, I want you to say to them tht | 
| said this; Your father will hire a man and pay him twenty 
} dollars a month to look after his crops, his stock, and his 
chinery. He will watch everything this man does and take \. 1 
good care that he does his work as it should be done. But «1/! 
your fathers, through the trustees, will hire a teacher and pay 
or her twice twenty-five dollars a month to look after the ed) 4 
tion of all the children of the district and will never turn a bind 
to find out, by their own observation, whether the work is hx”: 
done well or otherwise. Now, children, when you have 
them this, tell them that I also said that they should ask t! 
selves which is more important, the crops, the stock, and 
machinery, or the children. 
Between Friday and Monday, Mr. S—was busy. He sa» 4 
| many of the patrons as he could and advised them to vis ¢ 
school, drawing, for their benefit, comparisons similar to mi: 

The result was all that could be desired. During the next two 
; or three weeks, a large majority of the patrons visited the sc! ol, 
| one lady making the very good record of coming twice in ‘al 
| time. While the parent was in the schoolroom, I took car: tla! 
| he or she should be seated where the work of the recitation w?- 
plainly audible and that books were at their disposal. At the next 
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following intermission, I showed them my busy work plans, 
amples of the work done by the children, schoolroom decorations, 
ete., and took care to have a short conversation with each on the 
peneficia! results of visiting schools, rather leading them, when 
ssible, to point out its benefits to me than that I should do the 
pointing out. I kept a careful list of their names and had it pub- 
lished in the local paper, with a few editorial words of praise, and 
sow my school is visited regularly and often by the patrons. 
Teacher, pupils, and parents alike have benefited by these visits. 

I have been an ardent admirer of Judge Lindsey, of Denver, for 
some years and, if this humble mite finds favor in the eyes of our 
editress and she wili grant me further space, I shall be pleased to 
tell you how I made practical use of his methods in my work. 

T. V. Kelly, Nebraska. 

[I thoroughly endorse the visiting of schools by parents and 
guardians. Yes, will find a place for your account of Judge Lind- 
sey's methods as used in your school. President. ] 


A South Dakota School 


Dear-Help One-Anothers :— 

Having taken considerable pleasure in reading the -Help-One- 
Another letters, I shall now try to interest the others as they have 
interested me. Although I am teaching my first term of school I 
believe I can offer suggestions to others who have finshed their 
first term long ago. 

About the first thing I did upon beginning school was to have 
one of the school officers buy a couple of boards with which I built 
acombined book case and dictionary stand. There was a space of 
four feet from the window to the back wall. So I fastened the 
bottom shelf on a level with the bottom of the window and ex- 
teniing to the back wall, making it about seven feet long. I left 
the end projecting under the window, you see, to furnish a dic- 
tionary stand, and built three shelves by the side of the window 
for books. 

Another improvement that I made was to take down all the old 
pictures that had hung for two or three years, and put up new 
Perry pictures on backgrounds of black cambric. I also blacked 
the stove, the first time, I believe, that the stove had seen black- 
ing since it left Chicago! I also got a long iron foot scraper which 
I fastened to the door step. Now the first undertaking in which 
the whole school had a share was procuring a flag. Having seen 
an advertisement of the Mail Order Flag Company of Anderson, 
Ind., I sent to them for thirty-five United States flag pins which 
my pupils sold at ten cents each. The money received was sent 
to the company and we received in return a large United States 
flag which I driped over one of the windows. Buta flag without 
a flag pole is not of much practical use so I bought a ready made 
pole for seventy-five cents, one about twenty feet long. Then, by 
sawing a square hole in the projecting gable of the roof through 
which to run the pole, I was able to fasten it flush on to the end 
of the building. Well, I certainly felt pieased when I got the 
flag run up on the pole, but, being of a progressive nature, I soon 
‘‘other worlds to conquer.’’ So I arranged for a basket social 
in the school house. Although this was weil advertised, the 
attendance was small, on account of other social events in that 
vicinity the same evening; but we managed to clear six dollars 
I ordered a bell,—not a farm 


saw 


and ninety cents. The next day 
bell, but a regular school bell. I believe I had better say that 
before the crowd at our social dispersed I announced another 


basket social to be held in the school house about six weeks from 
that time, naming the date. As the six weeks are not yet past I 
cannot sav as to its results, but I expect to be able to build a 
cupola on the school house from the proceeds. 

I feel rather proud of my school house now, and when I get the 
cupola and bell on the roof—and the United States flag flying 
from the roof—I believe I will have reasons for thinking that I 
have done something in the way of improvements. One of the 
school officers remarked to me one day after I had had the flag up 
that that was the first time he had seen a flag on a country school 
house. And of course I felt proud. 

Day Co., S. D. 

[Your cupola will, indeed, be a good thing. Am glad you have 
been able to accomplish as much, and hope you will continue to 
One little hint—the foot scraper—others of us will 


be as successful. , 
President. } 


copy. So much mud will persist in being tracked in. 
In An Oklahoma Schoolroom 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This is the way our school room was changed from a gloomy, 
hare room to a cheerful one. 

The room is thirty by eighteen feet, has six large windows, 
one door, and a small cupboard built in one corner. 

We began our work by collecting pictures from magazines, fronts 
of tablets and every other available piace. These we mounted on 
cardboard and placed on the wall in attractive groups, fastening 
them by means of brass-headed tacks. Field corn and pop corn 
were strung and these chains looped from the ceiling, making a 
sort of arch above the door. 

An old painted blackboard was covered with muslin and used to 
pin written work to, in our Language and Arithmetic classes. 

Dark green shades and white sash curtains helped transform the 
windows and large figured cretonne made nice curtains for our 
stage. The amount expended was five dollars and twenty-five 
cents: collected by having box suppers and various entertainments. 
Some other time I shall tell how we procured our bookcase for 
our new library. 
Bessie Beaman, Hennessey, Ok. 


Busy Work for Little Fingers. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


lhe Ciub has been a great help to me. The President’s request 


that R. M. send more foldings sucli as lanterns gave me courage 
to write. My school have made lanterns and I like them, But I 
like paper mats better. They are made on the same plan. After 


the paper has been folded and cut as for lanterns, weave strips of 
paper into it of the same widih as the strips in the square. To 
make them requires a little more skill than the lanterns and paste 
is not needed. I get my paper from the printing office. I get the 
ordinary medium weight (scraps of it) for the foundation. I like 
the heavier scraps, about two inches wide for the weaving. The 
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Send for the **Book of the Hair.’’ a 32 
page illustrated booklet, containing val 
uable hints on the care and dressing of 
the hair, and full information about the 


HAIR DYEINGCOMB 
The most practical device for restoring 
gray, faded orstreaked hair to its natural 
color orto any desired shade. Used like 
an ordinary comb, Absolutely harmless. > ; 3 
Not sold in stores. Write direct to : ae 
H. D, COMB CO., Dept, L, 35 W. 2ist_,6N_ Y. r 


SIMPLY COMB 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Ailects only the hair, whitens and 
beautifies the skin. Nothing to watch but results, 
Composed of two cerates which, applied by massage a 
few moments, cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus 
the hair never reappears. Contained in collapsible 
tubes, Price $2.00; guaranteed. Sample large 
enough for any mild case 50 cents, MONEY 
BACK IF UNSATISFACTOXRY. Aadress 
Electrozel Co., Dept. 79, 
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MEDICAL | istnannuat session Begins Sept. 2,1907 
COLLEGE Academie Course CONTINUES throngh- 
FOR months each. September to January. 
Janaary to May.and May to September, 
SCHOOL ber. During this term hundreds 
of Sehool Teachers are in attendance 
ay. Hospital and Training Behool 

IN for Nurses in connection. 

182-190 Washington Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


ont the year. 
MEDICAL COURSE; Three Terms of four 
SUMMER TEKS—May to Septem- 
TEACHERS yearly. All laboratories modernlv 
equipped. Outdoor clinics open all 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

















SHORT STORIES—Ic to 2c a Word. 
We sell stories and book MANUSCRIPTS, on commis- 
sion; we criticise and revise them and tell you where 
al 6) my 2 Y to sell them, STORY-WRITING and JOURNALISM 
taught by mail, Send for free booklet, “Writing for 
Profit’; tells how. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


10% The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send 25c at once for 15 Choice Colored 
POST CARDS Cards and catalogue; State Capitals, 


; Historical, Moonlight, Foreign, Birth- 
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100 Teachers Wanted 


We place more teachers in Septem- 
ber and October than in all the 
rest of the year. Write to us now 
if you wish to secure a position in 
any intermountain or coast state. 
Send for our free booklet ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells you all 
about educational conditions in 
the West. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Superfluous Hair Cure 


A Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated by an 
unwelcome growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to make it 
worse, For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish, I spent hundreds of dollars in 
vain, untila friend recommended a simple preparation 
which succeeded where all else failed, in giving me 
permanent relief from all trace ofhair. I will senfl full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer to achieve 
the same happy results. Ihave nothing to sell. All lask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, MRS. CAROLINE 
OSGOOD, 349 F Custom House St., Providence, R. 1. 
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children fold them in the middle, lengthwise, and then fold 
again. Unfold and cut in the crease, thus making strips of the 
desired width. I have several colors of paper and let the children 
use more than one color if they wish. 

How many of the Help-One-Anothers have tried scissors-cutting 
instead of drawing? 

I like it and have good success with it. I have but one recita- 
tion for the little ones after the last recess, and paper cutting will 
keep them busy for a half hour or more, without any assistance of 
the teacher. I usually have them cut something that will illustrate 
the day’s reading lesson. For instance, the Second Reader class 
are reading the story of The Three Bears. They cut out of paper, 
the three bears, their chairs, beds, and table with the bowls on it. 
I do not permit the use of a pencil in this work, and the scraps 
are taken up by one of the class after the work has been finished. 
Of course the scraps must not get on the floor. 

It is a good pian to have each pupil provided with a composition 
book in which to keep his work. Have regular pasting davs. 
Decorate the front cover of the book with a pair of scissors cut out 
by the child. A little verse might be written on the first leaf. 
An appropriate one is — 


Some speak with brush and palette 
Some with pen and ink, 

But to speak with scissors 
Is the nicest way, we think. 


The children take the books home at the close of school. 
BERTHA FoutTcH, Logan, Iowa. 
[Both your foldings and your cuttings are good. And you don’t 
need a bit of courage to call on us, for our latch string is always 
out.—PRESIDENT. ] 





Here is a truism which is commonplace, but of whicli we 
may all be freauently reminded with profit. The best of all 


knowledge is to know ourselves as we really are; to know our | 


shortcomings and our tailures; to know our own abilities and 
powers, that we may rise to their full measure; to know our 
pupils, our companions, our fellowmen, that we may live in the 
fullest harmony with them, and accomplish the most for them; 
to know the true ideals for which we should strive. 





S | 9 24 B k is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book jes tie ony up- 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It's author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
ject covered by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 5) 


A teacher has asked about the ‘‘short route 
to Europe by way of Hudson Bay.’’ Review of 
Reviews, June, page 688, gives a valuable arti. 
cle upon this subject, with three maps and six 

ictures. Teachers who are especially interesied 
in Canada at this time will want to read this 
number, also. It gives an article on ‘‘ Western 
Canada: Its Resources and Possibilities’’ (16 
illustrations ;) another on ‘‘The Mineral In- 
dustry of Canada,’’ by Frank J. Nichols, Editor 
of the Publications of the Geolcgical Survey of 
Canada, (4 illustrations;) still another on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the United States and Canada”’ 
(12 photographs and trade diagram.) 


Thirty-six beautiful pictures accompany thie 
May installment of the Katherine Lee Bates 
Reading Journey in English Counties, in the 
Chautauquan. The SeaGroup: Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall are described in this number, 
The history teacher should note pages 287 and 
288 especially. 

The June number of this magazine is a Civic 
Improvement number. ‘‘Significance of Wasl- 
ington Improvement,’’ page 42, (10 picture. :) 
and ‘‘Texas Cities and Improvement,’’ page 58, 
can be used to good advantage with pupils. No 
pupil can know too much about our Capital 
City. The word about Galveston on page 73 
will suggest a topic for a good essay on Sani- 
tation. 


‘*Control of the Colorado River Regained,”’ 
Charles Alma Byers, page 50, July Popular 
Science Monthly. 

The going astray of the Colorado River and 
the incidental troubles occasioned have aroused 
much study. 

This article describes the whole matter re- 
garding Salton Sea, etc., and gives the history 
of the attempts made to catch the runaway river. 
The Hind Dam; the Clark Dam; the California 
Development Company; the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, ‘‘Imperial Valley now promises to 
become a prospering community,’’—all these 
are dwelt upon. 


‘Thoughts on Liberty,’? Elbert Hubbard in 
July Lippincott’s. 

Twelve very useful ‘‘thoughts’’ to have quoted 
on patriotic occasions, You will be glad your 
attention was called to them. Tais one we will 
give:—‘‘People good enough for self-govern- 
ment have it.’’ 

‘‘Decisive Battles of the Law,’’ the uncovering 


of an historic trial, Frederick Trevor Hill, July 


Century, etc., page 224, three pictures. 
This is a very important account of the Dred 

















READ OUR SPECIAL 






CUSHIONED 
PARLOR ROCKER 


LATEST STYLE PATTERN 


A LARGE AND ROOMY CHAIR 


CIVEN FOR LITTLE WORK 


Extraordinary Offer to Ladies 







A BEAUTY 





THIS HANDSOME PARLOR ROCKING CHAIR is neatly uphol- 
stered in nice serviceable goods and is one of the most satisfactory and 
comfortable Rockers ever offered as a premium at double the price. A 
large and roomy chair that will please out customers in every way. The 
offer we make on this Special Rocker is simply wonderful and we are only 
enabled to make this grand offer by having contracted with the manuface 
turers for their entire output. Ladies, do you wish to earn this lovely 
Rocker, easily? If so, simply dispose of eighteen boxes of Grandma's 
Wonder Healing and Complexion Cream at 25 cents a box. Ancle- 
gant toilet article that whitens and beautifies the complexion, also 
a grand curative remedy for all Skin Diseases, Eczema, Pimples, Freckles, 
Blackheads, Salt Rheum, Sore yes, Burns, Scalds, Chafing, Insect Stings, 
Chapped Hands, Etc. reliable and standard preparation of merit that 
sells quickly at nearly every house. Ladies, send us your full name and 
address, plainly written, and we will mail you post-paid eighteen boxes 
toilet cream on credit. Whensold, remit usthe money ($4.50) and we will 
forward, carefully packed and crated, this beautiful oak finish Parlor 
Rocking Chair, as described and illustrated. This is absolutely one of 
the most extraordinary and bona-fide premium offers ever made by 
any responsible concern. A square deal guaranteed in every case. Money 
back if premium chair is not as represented, Ladies and girls write us at 
once for the eighteen boxes Toilet Cream and premium literature. We 
trust you, Address, 


THOMPSON’S CHEMICAL WORKS 
SPECIAL CHAIR DEPT. 28 BRIDGEWATER, CONN. 


Grandma's Toilet Cream is guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act of 
June 30th, 1906. Serial Number 7176. 
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Scott trial. ‘‘Though half a century 
has elapsed, the questions as to how 
the case started, who the plaintiff and 
defendant reall.» were, what forces 
were behind them, and what their mo- 
tives were, have remained uninvesti- 
gated, and the complete story of this 
famous lawsuit, based largely upon 
documentary evidence, is here for the 
first time recorded.’’ 


‘*Pages from the Colonial Romances, 
—Washington the Childless,’’? Weymer 
J. Mills in Ladies’ World, July, page 
6, five pictures. 

You wiil want to ask the mothers to 
let you use this number of their paper. 
The very interesting Washington storys 
it contains and the references to thie 
childhood of the Curtis children will 
be found very useful. The = grandi- 
children of Martha Washington are 
also referred to. The whole is an 
account that can be used in many wavs 
in class. : 






GNY ASW3 


Review of Reviews July, page 51, 
gives the story of ‘‘Rubber as a World 
Product.’’ There are thirteen illustra- 
tions and two maps. No geograpli 
teacher should fail to get this. rhe 
Geography of Rubber; The Botany of 
Rubber; The Manufacture of Rub! 
Rubber Markets. ; history, ete., ‘ 
The article is a valuable school ‘‘ write- 
up.’’ 


J 1€VLU0IN09 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. ~ nd 
your photograph, thatof your schoo] build: ng 
a group of friends, a landscape or any on 
sired and we will photograph it direct 


a post card by our Special Process. Orig 1a 
photograph returned uninjured. Price 50 ts 
a dozen; 3 cents for éach additional one m 


same photograph. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., 
Dansville, \. Y 
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Style 279. Price, 50c. 
Strong Coutil with movable 
elastic straps. Buttons up front, 
Fitslikea vest. Draband white. 
Ages 2 to lo years, 


Manly Little Men 
Anything that interferes with chil- 


dren’s movements, interferes with 


their growth, pi and health. 


Ferris sense Waist 


isa garment that answers every 
requirement. Shoulder straps 
take all the weight of the 
clothing. Allows freedom of 
movement and supports the 
back and abdomen. Fasten- 
ers for safety pins that prevent 
tearing. 

Inferior imitations are some- 
times sold as Ferris Waists. Protect 
ourself by looking for the name 

ERRIS on the front of each waist. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Ferris Book Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS, COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


























































DEAFNESS f 


“The Morley ’Phone”’ °%, 
A miniature Telephone for \*- 
the Ear, invisible. { 
easily adjusted, a 
entirely Comfortable. 
— low soun 
and whispers plainly 
heard. Over fifty thousand sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. There are but few 
cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 












Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
africe in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and adelightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO.,, 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J 








$38 a Week Salary for 
1,000 Men 


Liberal salaries and commissions, according to 
ability, for men and women who will solicit sub 
scriptions for a high « ‘lass popular magazine. 
Big returns assured for whole or part-time work 
Write at once to Office Number 53, THE CIRCLE, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 














Beautiful 


(goUR DR 25 Sos 


bhaster, *, Holiday, U. 
Sold by some sto 
s 


mailed toan 
Post Cards"ai- cx’ {0¢ 
S| sitver or 12 cents stamps; Bir ee ay, Valent — 
S. Battleships, Niagara Falls, U, 8. Capitol 
res @t 2 for Se. and porter each. Ad res 


66 West Broadway, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Problems Solved 


Editor’s Note---Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
tocover postage and stationery, The amount is 
too small really to pay for the ‘trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders tor 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, 


t. Harry gave Sam .', of his money, and 
$8 of the remainder to Jolin. He then 
earned 65% of as much money as he had 
left, and then had $2.90 more than he 
had at first. How much had he at first? 


Solution— 


33 of his money—,', of his money—$8 


20 


=i of his money—$8. 


65% of (ij of his money—$8)=7?} of 
his money—$5.20, amount he gained. 


Then, 
(4) of his mena AN of his 
money—$5.20) =}''! of his money—$13.20, 
the amount he then had. But this 
amount was $2.90 more than he had at 
first. 36) of his money—$13.20= 
10° of his money+ $2.90. 
iel of his money=$16. Io. 
of his money=¥. 10, and 


y=f4yo, amount Aarry 


Hence, 


= 
700 
‘0° of his mone 


had at first. 


Three commercial men having head- 
quarters at Cleveland, cover a circuit of 
towns in 10, 15 and 25 days respectively: 
if they leave at the same time, how many 
circuits will each have made before they 
next meet at headquarters? 


Solution— 


The L. C. M. of 10, 15, and 25 is 150. 


Hence, 15, number of circuits 
first will 150--15==10, 
ber of circuits second will 


number of circuits third 


150-10= 
have made, num- 
have made, 


and 150-+-25=6, 


will have made. F 


3. A girl had $250 invested for her at 
6%, on her birthday. When she became 


21 years it amounted with interest to 
$400. How old was she when it was 
invested ? 

Solution— 


$400—$250=$150, the interest. 

6% of $250=$15 interest for 1 
Then, 

$150+$15=10, 
which the money was loaned. 
number of 


year. 


the number of years for 
Hence, 

21I—Io=II, old she 
was when the investment was made. 


years 


4. I paid $100 for two horses; sold the 
cheaper at a gain of 257, and the dearer 
at a loss of 25%; whereby I lost $3. 
Find the cost of each horse, 

Solution— 

Let 100% =cost of cheaper horse. 

25 %==rate of gain on his cost. Then, 

125 %=selling price of cheaper horse. 
ear horse. 

Then, 
( $100—100% ) = $25— 25 % 


$100—100 % =cost of d 
257 =rate of loss on his cost. 
25% of 
amount of loss on this cost, and 


=$75—75 % 


( $100—100 % )—($25—25 7 ) 
selling price of dearer horse. 


125% +$75—75 % =50 % +$75, total sel- 


| ling price of both horses. 





But since there was a loss of $3 by, the 
transaction, it follows that the total 
ling price $97. 

.. 50% +$75=—fo97. 

50% =$22, and 

100 %@=$44, cost of cheaper horse. 
$56, cost of dearer horse. 


sel- 


Then, 


$100— 100 % 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


| 








5. A farmer has 164% bushels of wheat, 
1323 bushels of rye, and 23134 bushels 
of oats. If he puts the grain in sacks of 

equal size, what is the greatest number 
of bushels each sack can hold, provided 
the grain is not to be mixed? How 
many sacks of each kind of grain? 

Solution— 

164% _ . 

1323=5}', and 

2314 =*j". 

The greatest common divisor of these 
several fractions will be the size of the 
sacks required. 

The G. C. D. of 657, 531, and 927=9, 
and 

The L. C. M. of 4, 4, 4=24. Then, 

hin Y, Hence 24 bushels 
size of the sack. 

1644{%+3 
wheat, 

1323(--$==59, the number of sacks of 


the 


is 


number of sacks of 


7==73, the 


rye, and 
23134 -+{=103, 
oats. 


the number of sacks of 


6. Two poles, 75 and 
stand perpendicular to the 
plane, and are 160 feet apart. 


same level 
if lines 








too feet high, 


are drawn from the foot of each pole to | 


the top of the other, at what 
above the plane do these lines intersect. 
Solution— 
The rule derived by the use of Algebra 


and Geometry is as follows: Divide the 


the sum of their heights. 


height | 


product of the heiglits of the poles by | 


75100 
75-100 
the plane at which the lines intersect. 


7. A man buys goods for foo and sells 
them so as to gain 8%), but in so doing 
he is compelled to reduce his asking 
price 10%. Find his asking price 


Solution— 

Let 1007 =his asking price. Then, 
go ==his selling price. 

8% of $o0=$4.80, profit on the cost. 


Hence, 
f$oo+ $4. 80: 
$go “ =Fo4.80 ; 
1%=.72, and 
100 % =$72, the asking price as required. 


= $04.80, his selling price. 


8. I have room in my stable for a 
grain bin 8 feet, by 4 feet, how deep 
must I make it to hold 72 bushels? 


Solution— 

7 on number of cnbic feet in 1 
bushel. Then, 

72X ji=tt*, number of cubic feet in 
the bin. 

4X8=32, number of square feet in 
bottom of bin. 

'i8+32=2.8, number of feet in 


de pth of bin. 


A note for $100 was due September 


9. 
1, but on August 11, the maker proposed 
to pay as much in advance as would 


allow him two months after September 1 

to pay the balance. How much must be 

paid August 1, money being worth 6% ? 
Soiution— 

11 to September 1 is 21 
first 

and the second part 


August 
days. Hence the 
days desore it is due, 


From 
part is paid 21 
inter- 
ot 


terest is equal to the interest on $60 for 


60 days after it is due. Since the 


est on $21 for 60 days at amy rate in- 


21 days at same rate, it follows that $100 
must be divided inversely as 21 :60., 

. $f of $100=$74.07, amount to be 
paid August 11, and 

‘1 of $100—$24.93, amount to be paid 


two months after September 1. 


(Continued on page 42) 


42%, the number of feet above | 






























































“It is now positively 

known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is areg- 
ular germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys the dandruff germs, 
and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 







Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sul 
phur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, 
Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘ the new kind.” The kind 


lor of the hair. 


Nashua, | N nH 


that does not change the « 


R. P. HALL & co. 










































INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
wiTHOUT 
INJURY TO 


THE MDpST 
DELICATE SKIN 





N COMPOU NDING, an incomplete mixture 
J eas ecitentan pill ym the ck of the 

hand snd on wal afterward i was dis 

covered that the hair was « letely removed 
We named tle new discover MODENI It isa 
solute harmless, t tw # sure results Appl 
for a few m ithe hair disappears as if by 
mage ic IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be 


application will remove it; 
such as the be 


ard 
twe a“ 


rer thon mm ma 

ororn t 

ir nple ant fe when ay olor ever 
afte rwar Ne M j 

Used by people of refinement, ond recom 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by * ‘ 

' 





* written pla tage stawps tak Al 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED 
» Mlodene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eve B tranteed. 


We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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GEO J. CHARLTON 
GENT RAL PASSENGER AGENT 
‘CHICAGO 
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1 Le KGNN ECO 


terpenes ie: 


ant 


facial biemislies. 


can havea clear, brightand healthy skin, for it 


DETROIT, MICH. 





A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfzct complexion 
What attention do you pive your face and hands? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt 
f dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the 
ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the 
bloom from any complexion, These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin 
rough, coarse in its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly F. F. Ingram 
& Co. 
65 Tenth 
Street, 
Detroit, 


Milkweed Cream 


Used nightand morning has proven to women everywhere that they 


Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complecions. 
Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. Itis dainty, 
fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips( no rubbing or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
them into natural activity, and through them feeds the Inner skin 
80 that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sent 
receipt of price, A sample will convince you; mailed free 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 
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«Just s gleam of ivory in her smile,’ 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


one of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 


*Zodenta will impart a radiance of 
dazzling white to the teeth that no 


other dentifrice can give,”’ 


ZODENTA 


Js for particular people, for those who 
core about the little things which 
add to the appearance of the well 


groomed man or woman. 


It is a dentifrice In paste form 
different from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients are blended 
together by intense heat, go that 


Zodenta is always the same. 

It dissolves all injurious deposits 
which discolor and in time ruin the 
delicate enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all poisons and 
germs which cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does not keep Zo- 
denta, seod us 25 cents for @ large 
(21202.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you dou't like it 
Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed fre 



























Answers to Queries 


September 190; 











accommodated if they send one dollar. 
Wilmington, Del. 


I. Why did Wm. A. Clark of Montana resign 
his office as U. S. Senator from that State in 
January? 2. Who was Vice President Richard 
Johnson's wife before marriage, and to what 
nationality of people did she belong? 3. (a) De- 
scribe the line or location over which the Panama 
Canalis being constructed. (b) State its length 
and tell what size it will be when completed. 4. 
Explain the origin of a volcano.—J. B. McD., 
Alabama. 

I. No reason was given except that of 
attending to his private business. 2 
ahere is reference to the wife of Richard 
M. Johnson in Mrs. Samuel Harrison 
Smith’s ‘‘The first forty years of Wash- 
ington society’’ (pub. New York, 1906), 
on pages 166, 168, 206, 236, but it does 
not give her maiden name. The biogra- 
phical sketches of Johnson contain no 
mention of his wife. 3. (a) The canal 
is to have a summit level of eighty-five 
feet above the sea, to be reached by a 
flight of locks at Gatun on the Atlantic 
side, one lock at Pedro Miguel, two 
others at La Bocaon the Pacific side. In 
general direction it will run from north- 
west to south-east, from the Caribbean 
Sea to the mouth of the Mundi river, 
along the Chagres river twenty-seven 
miles, across the continental divide eight 
iniles, then six miles to the Bay of Pan- 














Drunkards | 
Cured Secretly 


Any Lady Can Do It at Home— 
Costs Nothing to Try. | 








A new tasteless and odorless discovery which 
can be given secretly by any lady in tea, coffee 
orfood. Heartily endorsed by temperance work- 
ers. It does its work so silently and surely that 
while the devoted wife, sister or daughter looks 
on, the drunkard is reclaimed even against his 
will and without his knowledge. Many have 


beeu cused in a single day. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


A free trial package of the wonderful Golden 
Remedy will be sent you, by toall, in plain wrapper 
f vou will fillin your bame and address on blank 
lines below, cut Out the coupon and mail it at once 
two Dr. J. W. Halnes, 6 Glen Building, Claociuuati, 
Uhio 

You can then prove to vourself how secretly and 
easily it can be used, aud What a God-send it will be 
w you, 











Handsomely Furnished, 
Throughout 


THE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway 
New York 


ama. (b) Total length forty-one miles, 
or fifty, including excavations beyond 
shore line; width from 500 to 1,000 feet; 
average depth, forty-five feet. 4. A vol- 





Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the larg 
number received, A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 1:- 


|rived from express legislative enact. 
ments,’’ but is ‘‘ generally contained jy 
the reports of judicial decisions.’’ At 
present, the so-called ‘‘unwritten law,” 
which ‘‘makes every man the avenger of 
his own wrongs, real or fancied,’’ and 
which is merely an excuse for a variety 
of crimes is ‘‘one of the greatest perils 
that menace the orderly administration 
of justice in accordance with civilized 
methods.’’ 2, The ‘‘initiative’’ is a 
means of passing laws desired by the 
people without act of legislature. This 
may be done through a petition signed 
by five per cent of the voters to the effect 
that’ the measure be submitted to a vote 
by the people. If favored by a majority 
it then becomes a law. Under the ‘'ref- 
erendum’’ each law which passes a levis. 
lature shall not take effect for a certain 
time. If during this time five per cent 
of the voters petition for a referendum 
vote, the law goes to a vote by the people 
and becomes void if voted against by a 
majority. 

1. Why did President Hayes take the oath of 
office privately the day before his public inau- 
guration? 2, Whereis the Key to the Bastille 
3. What was the Society of the Cincinnati’—An 
Auxious Inquirer. 

I. The Fourth of March that year fell 
on Sunday. 2. The key was sent by 
Lafayette to Washington after the de- 





cano results from the explosive force of 
pent-up steam. Water in percolating | 
down from the surface and coming in 

contact with melted rock which is proba- | 




















bly pushed upward during ‘ mountain 
folding,’’ forms steam and forces the lava 
to the surface. ‘‘When mountain growth 
ceases,’’ Professor Farr says, ‘‘ volcanic 
activity dies out.’’ 

1. To what plain does most of the surface of 
France belong? 2. Why was the treaty of peace 
at the close of the Revolutionary War signed at 
Paris? 4. Please analyze. RatherhethanI. How 
now, Jenkinson. 4. Whatis the correct pronun- 
ciation of Los Angeles?—A Reader of the Normal 
Instructor, lowa, 

1. To the vast plain called ‘‘Low Eur- 
ope,’’ which includes Russia and the 








| matter of convenience, Paris was the 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 
In the heart of the city. 
300 Bath Rooms. 
Cuisine Unexcelled, 
Gentlemen's Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 
Moorish Room, Popular Prices, 
Plenty of lite—but home like. 
aud Suites With and Without Bath, 


$1.00 Per Day and Up 


Send for Booklet. 


ROBERT P. MURPHY. 
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New York's leadin 


Meet me at the College Inn, under The Albany, | 
Rathskellar, a place to 


be merry. Music. 








and address and let me start you 


George A. Parker, Dept. 4 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


WHY DRAG YOUR LIFE OUT 
WORKING FOR OTHERS? 


want one honest person (male or female) in every local 
y large Mail Order House. 
ialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily 
made, costly outtit free. No experience necessary. 

st you nothing to find out aboutit; send me your name 
in a profitable business free 


Overt 

















#75.00 a mouth end allexpenses for men with rig 
to lntroduce and assist in manufacturing our Guar 
anteed Hog Cholera Stock and Poultry 
Send for covtract aud Premium Catalog. We meau 
business and furnish gilt-edge ret crences, 
Department AD, GOODLAND, KANSAS. 


temedies 











territory bordering on the Baltic and | 
North Seas. 2. Logically, and as a 


place for signing it, being the capital of 
an important nation adjoining England 
and friendly to the U. S.; while of the 
American commissioners arranging the 
treaty, Franklin was already in Paris and 
Jay and Adams near, the one at Madrid 
the other in Holland. 3. Examples like 
these are elliptical sentences to be ana- 
lyzed only by supplying the words needed 
to make sense; as, ‘‘(I would) rather 
(that) he (should go) than (that) I 
(should go).’’ ‘‘Rather’’ is adverbial 
““would.’’ and the dependent 
clauses “he should go"' and ‘*I should go’”’ 
are objects of ‘‘would. ’ In ‘‘How (is it 
with vou) now, Jenkinson,’’ ‘how’? | 
and ‘*now’’ are adverbial modifiers of 

the predicate ‘‘is’’ wundertsood, and 
‘*Jenkinson’’ isa noun of address used | 
independently. 4. Los An’-je-les. 





1. What is the difference between (a) common 
law and statute law: (b) written and unwritten 
law 2. Define the terms “initiative” and ‘‘re- | 
ferendum.’’—A Subscriber. 


1. (a) Statute law is the law as stated | 
in statutes or enactments of a legislative 
body, Common law isa rule of action | 
founded on long usage and decisions ot 
the courts. (b) Written law is synony- 
mous with statute law. Unwritten law 
is defined as ‘‘that part of the law of 
England and the U.S. which is not de- | 


} Ancient Mariner,’’ by Samuel Tuy! 


struction of that fortress, and now hangs 
in the main hall at Mt. Vernon, Va. 3. 
This Society is a patriotic Order founded 
by the American and French officers of 
the Continental army on the Hudson at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, 
May, 1783. Present membership is 
through direct male descent from original 
members or, in failure of male descent, 
through female descendants. 

1. Is the famous novel “Ben Hur’ a true story 
Who is meant by Ben Hur? Was there ever such 
aman? Is the writing about the Star of Bet! 
hem in Chapter XIII supposed to be true? 
what pvem is the following taken, and why is 
the author? 

“As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

3. Is “The Study in Scarlet” by A. Conan Doy! 

atrue story? Is Sherlock Holmes a real person 


age? 4. (a) Is “John Halifax, Gentleman” by 
Miss Mulick a true storv? (b) Is “Bar : 
Burned Away” by E. P. Roe a true Story ‘ 


Are all of K. P, Roe’s works supposed to be taken 
from real life? If so, to what extent? «5. ! 
house plants take up carbolic acid and give 
oxygen only while standiuginthe sun? ¢ 

the present Republican party originate in > 
7. (a) What minerals are found in the Bs 
Hills? (b) inthe Ozark Mts.? 8 Whyisthe D 
Sea socalled? the Red Sea? the Black Sea? De 
lake (N. Dak.) 9. Are the Aurora Borealis 
what we commonly call ‘sundogs’’ the same” I! 
not, what is the ccrrect name for ‘‘sundovs 
Can the Aurora Borealis be seen from this ‘att 
tude, and where? 10. In saying “Yes ma 
what sound do we give to the first ‘a,’ the ~ 
sound or Italian ‘a?’ 11, Sylabify and mark 
the accent, also show how the following w is 
are prouounced: Roosevelt; automobile;Walt 

12. In what year did the roth century begin = In 
what century are we now living?--A Subsc! 
Minnesota, 

1-3-4. These are not ‘‘true stories’? |} ut, 
like all novels, they are suppesed to vive 
a true representation of life as the aut) or- 
see it—that is, the characters and ey: tt 
are such as might be true. Ben Hur 1 
an imaginary character, but the s 
and personages in the book ‘‘Ben 1! 
are such as might have been fou 
Palestine at the time referred to it 
story. Tiere uever was a real Sheriock 
Holmes, but many men may have p> 
sessed his characteristics. 2. From [lie 
Coleridge. 5. Plants depend upon tie 
aid of sunlight to change the curbet- 
dioxide of the atmosphere to carbon and 
oxygen, 6, It originated as early 
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1854, 
February 22, 1856, at a national conven- 
tion in Pittsburg, Pa., where a call was 


jssued for another national convention | 


to be held in Philadelphia on the anni- 
yersary of Bunker Hill, for the nomina- 
tion of a presidential candidate. 7. (a) 
Chiefly gold, (b) coal and lead. 8. The 
Dead Sea is so called because no fish are 
found in its waters. The origin of the 
nae ‘‘Red Sea’’ is disputed; some 
opinions assign the name to the abund- 


ance of red coral and sea weeds, or to the | 


red soil. It is probably derived from 
ancient _Idumea (Sea of Edom, meaning 
rei). The Black Sea is said to owe its 
naue to the black rocks with which it 
abounds, The Devil’s Lake is possibly 
so called from a fancied resemblance in 
its shape, but no reason is assigned for 
the name in descriptions of the lake. 9. 
They are not the same. ‘‘Sundog’’ is 
the correct name for a luminous spot, 
seen sometimes a few degrees from the 
su, and formed similarly to a ‘‘ halo’’— 
that is, by refraction of light through 
crystals of ice in the upper atmosphere. 
The Aurora Borealis an electrical 
fla-hing light in the heavens, most bril- 
liant in the Artic regions, but seen also 


is 


in various parts of the U. S. 10. The 
broad, or Italian sound of ‘‘a.’’ If 


According to the Century Dictionary the 
first is ‘‘ros’ velt,’’? with ‘‘o’’ as in 
“move.’? ‘‘Automobile’’ if adjective is 
pronounced ‘‘an to mo’ bil,’’ with accent 
on third sylable; if noun, is ‘‘au’ to 
mo beel’? with accent on first. Waltham, 
Mass., is pronounced ‘‘wol’ tham.’’ 12. 
In 1801 the 19th century began; in Igo1 
the 20th. Hence we are now in the 
twentieth. 


1. What Indian chief was there in the U. S. 
whose name began with ‘'N?” 2, Isit true that 
the correct form in writing letters is to put your 
own name and address at the bottom or closing, 
aud nothing but the salutation at the head of the 
letter?--I,. D. T., A Subscriber, 

i. There was Ninigret (or Juanemo), a 
Nantick sachem, the uncle or, as some 
say, brother-in-law of Miantonomah of 
the Narragansett tribe, whom Roger 
Williams found chief of the Nanticks; 
and there was also Nanuntenoo (or Canon- 
chet) a Narragansett chief, son of 
Miantonomah. 2. Usage may differ in 
the manner of writing salutation or of 
name and address, according to circum- 
stances, and yet be a correct form in 
either case, 


i. Is the earth’s orbit around the sun vertical, 
horizontal or oblique, considering it as we would 
an object on the earth’s surface? 2, Has the sun 
au axis, and if so is its rotation vertical, hori 


' of the Madonna. 





zontal or oblique, cousidered the same as stated 


above?—Belford, N. J. 


i. It is oblique, 
earth’s axis. That is, as the earth passes 
around in its orbit, its axis is always in- 
clined to the plane of the orbit 23% 
degrees. 2. All revolving bodies must 
rotate about an imaginary axis, Changes 
seen in sun spots prove the rotation of 
the sun; hence it has an axis. From 
observations made on spots at different 
seasons, it is supposed that the sun’s axis 
is inclined to our orbit about 70 degrees, 


compared with the | 


1 Where did the expression “Uncle Sam” ori- | 


ginate? Why is ‘‘$” used as the dollar sign?— 
Alexander, N. Y. 

1. The name is said to date from the 
War of 1812, when the initials ‘‘U. S.,’’ 
ou some casks of provisions purchased 


at) 


Troy, N. Y., intended for the American | 


arly, were jestingly said to stand for 
“Unele Sam,’’ the nickname of Samuel 
Wilson, a government inspector at that 
place. 2. It is probably a combination 
of ‘‘U, S.’’ the initial letters of United 
States, 


1. Who was the Bishop of Bingen in his Mouse 
Tower on the Rhine, spoken of in Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Children’s Hour?” 2, Inthesentence 

hose apples are to be eaten,” how do you dis- 
pose of ‘to be eaten?” Is“to be eaten” transitive 

intransitive? 3. When did Oklahoma hold an 
election for state officers? 4. Was the ‘‘Merrimac”’ 
used in the Spanish American Warthesame one 
that was used in the Civil War? 5. Where 
Phrygia? 6. Who were St. Sixtus and St. Bar- 
bara? 7. Whereis the Reef of Norman’s Woe, 
ae 
t 


is 


9ken of in Longfellow’s poem, “The Wreck of 

e Hesperus?” 8, What must be the population 
1 a tract of land to become a territory? a state? 

x. H., Arkansas. 

1. A legend of the Mouse Tower on 
the Rhine is that Bishop Hatto, being 
very cruel to the poor in Germany dur- 
ing a famine in 914, because, as he said, 
they were like mice, ‘‘only good to de- 
vour the corn,’’ had them all assembled 
aud burned to death in a barn. Then an 
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but it was officially founded on !army of mice came against him, and 
J J & ’ 


though he took refuge in a tower they 


there devoured him. 2. A phrase com- 
plement of ‘‘are.’’ It is the passive in- 
finitive, derived from the active transi- 
tive verb ‘‘to eat.’’ 3. The election will 
be held September 7, 1907, when the 
constitution as well as the State officers 


will be voted on. 4. Probably not. The 
first Merrimac was blown up by her com- 


mander, May 11, 1862, after the evacua- | 
The | 
not a war! 


tion of Norfolk by the Confederates. 
other was merely a collier, 
vessel. 5. It was a country of the ancient 
world, in Asia Minor. It does not exist 
in modern geography. 6. St. Barbara, 
an early Christian martyr appears in art 
in her character of patron saint of ar- 


morers and protectress against sudden 
death. She is frequently seen in pictures 


In the famous ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna”’ she is kneeling at the left of 
the Virgin, requiring for her the devo- 
tions of the faithful, while St. Sixtus on 
the right is imploring the Virgin in favor 
of the brotherhood for whom the picture 
was painted. (It was painted for the 
Monastery of San Sisto at Piacenza). St. 
Sixtus, or San Sisto, was Pope Sixtus IT, 
Bishop of Rome, martyred in the reign 
of Valerian. 7. A mass of rocks at the 
entrance to Gloucester Harbor, Mass. 
8. By the Ordinance of 1787, practically 
the foundation for the later territorial 





governments, 5.000 free men in a terri- | 
tory are sufficient to authorize a territorial | 


legislature. 
lation required is 30,000. 

1. If the election of President of the U.S. goes 
to the House of Representatives, and Vice Presi- 
dent to the Senate, and each fails to elect before 
March 4, who becomes President? 2. (a) What 
is the present salary of the U.S. Representatives? 
of U.S. Senators? (b) Of Wisconsin Representa- 
tives? of Wisconsin Assemblymen? 3. Where is 
the setting ofthe Great Stone Face?—R. J. M., 
Waverly, Wis, 

1. By the Constitution( XII Amendment) 
of the House fails to elect a President, 
the Vice President must act as President, 
as in case of death or disability of the 
President. If there is no Vice Presi- 
dent, through failure of the Senate to 
elect one, the vacancy must then be filled 
from the Cabinet, according to the Act 
of Succession. 2. 
$7,500 in each case. Members of Wis- 
consin Legislature receive $500 annually. 
3. Hawthorne has left this matter to the 


reader’s imagination, probably having in | 


(a) Now increased to | 


To become a state the popu- | 
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mind some resemblance to a face he had | 


himself seen, as the ‘‘Profile’’ in the 


White Mts. 
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Catarrh is not only dangerous, butit causes bad 
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of thinking 
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ind reasoning power, kills ambition 
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Health and Beauty for Teachers 
The Helpful Practice of Image-Making 


By Eustace H. Miles 

| important act of life. Possessing this 
power one can live in harmony with the 
law, which means supreme happiness. 

‘Right breathing opens the door to all 
that is needful. In complying with the 
law of attraction and repulsion man gets 
the full benefit of the law in all its bear- 
ings. It vitalizes, refines, and spiritual- 
izes all his life forces, and controls them 
in wisdom for his good.”’ 

To his pupils he says: 

‘The process of breathing forms the 
bedrock for your pliysical building. 
You do not breathe enough fully to ex- 
pand the lungs, nor take sufficient ox- 
ygen into your system io purify your 


Another help for the mind, and there- 
fore for the health, is to practice image- 
forming in the mind. When you read, 
form meutal pictures of some one doing 
something—only, of course, what you 
read must Le pure and ennobling. How | 
little we try to supplement and correct | 
our character by image-forming. Yet, | 
after all, a man’s acts must largely de- 
pend upon the images which have been 
formed in his mind. Should not a cow- 
ard study the images of brave men and 
| get them into his mind as an everlasting 
| possession? Should not the impure 
| study the figures of purity? Should not 
| the restless and anxious study the figures 





| of restfulness and peacefulness till they | blood, or furnish sufficient vital force to 
| get these figures into their minds and) run the human machine in proper man- 
|can imitate them? There is not the ner. You must control the action of the 


slightest doubt that we can fill our minds | lungs, and the way to do this is by com- 


September 199- 


i'Cure Constipation 
Without Drugs 


IN THE PRIVACY OF YOUR 
OWN HOPE 








FREE COUPON BELOW. 





pelling them to expand and contract 
equally.’ 


| with certain images, and afterward recall 
these at will, and, with these, recall the 
state of mind which they represent. We Here are a few of his rules, 
must have the power of bringing up| of course by the command 
| before our minds any given picture. In | clothing be worn: 

| order to aid this power, so little de- ‘‘After retiring at night release body 

veloped as we grow older, we should try | and mind from all tension and _ take tull 





preceded 
that loose 


to draw from memory; then correct the and regular inhalations through your 
| drawing, and draw again. This is good | nostrils. Hold the breath about one 


| second ; take all the time you can to ex- 


| practice for odd moments. 
the hale it. Keep this up till you are weary 


The most important image for 
American mind is that of relaxation. We | or fall asleep. 
must practice getting ourselves into a ‘When you awake in the morning re- 
position of relaxation even when there | peat the exercise at ieast five minutes; 
| 1s no need for such a position, just aswe | longer if time permits. 
practice for a game long before the com- ‘*During the day take as many 
petition itself. Let a person stand with respirations as possible, exercising 
bent Jegs and with a smile on the face with the exhalations.”’ 


full 
care 


and with arms and hands and fingers; Great stress is laid upon the necessity 
hanging down limp: let him remain | for holding in mind the thought that 
thus for a few minutes each day when | each exercise is a step toward a new life. 


then, Among early exercises the pupil is ex- 
| pected to strike or pound the lungs dur- 
ing five minutes of breathing, the pound- 
ing extending soon to abdomen and all 
over the body; the thought to be held 
that this extra motion assists the move- 
ments in breaking up and overcoming 
inertia, and increasing the activity of 


he feels fresh, happy and restful; 
when he feels tired or unhappy or rest- | 
less he can resort to this position, and a | 
feeling of contentment and repose will | 
follow, ‘‘as the night the day.’’ 


Right Breathing the Elixir of Life. 


A teacher, whose name is withheld, 


[denounces physical culture as now | the heretofore dormant organs, — It is 
| taught declaring it superficial promised tiiat persistence in the follow- 
- L °C le S - ~1al, } -ercic y 1 > recs 

“The lungs are the mainspring of ee ee ee dae 
man’s organization. Therefore every | “aa I ie on a8 back ar tension of 
other organ in his entire system is de- . ; eae pha 

. Sys body and mind; breathe as though pant- 
pendent upon the action of the lungs for lua Soe teenie, Wen tide ta Aas O6 

. . é e S ae 

vitality, or power to pe reap its work, | 728 : “ si 
. | often as possible, then draw in slowly 

In a word, man can only live by breathe | : : , 
: 'a long breath and expire it slowly. By 


ing, and the manner in which he breathes | “ ‘ ; 
} such breathing one can generate vital 





determines the manner in which he pe 

live ‘ force and make nimble the stiffest mus- 
ome . “ies. This ike ee ri y ¢ > pae ‘ises 
‘The only natural, direct road to true cles. This, 1 —" all the oo 

weannes: develinneet: ated tualtle le. oe taught, should be done in tie morning 

Ag : , : -,| before rising, five minntes. Repeated 

the proper use of the lungs under the . es hang dae aoe 

control of the will, Breathing is a com- during the day, and again after retiring 


A final exercise is voluntary expansion 


but breathing accordiny to | : : s “ 
F and contraction in the region of the 


of an enlightened will is 


nion faculty, 
the directions 
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your own home without the use of drugs. Con- 
Stipation is cured for all time so phd my 
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solar plexus while the breath is held. 


something wholly unknown to the ma- ‘ne ghaatidiae af Gade and dbiemete 

lority of menkind. Tht men cee, by. ©. oe eee 

the right use of his lungs compel hi of miind that follow the continuance of | 
tad : ays ad 


these exercises are beyond credibility, 


contract ° : 
and the poise and comfort that *succeed 


entire organism to expand and 


at will, thereby putting every atom, fac- : 
. ; Mh er nite. Pegs “7 repay those who understandingly take 
ulty, feeling, sentiment, thought, and thems.’ Mierney’s Masacine 
act in vibratory rejation, isa fact not , ich igs 





understood, 
‘* By right use of 


music 
See 


school “rew up in the school 


ad ou another pace, 


Hanson's 
hence its popularity 


his lungs man can jyom. 
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“ . ; ; , per month to collect names, advertise and dis- . to U NIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, !«. 
sion, but man has a conscious will by 90 tribute samples of our goods. 
means of which he may take hoid of this SAUNDERS CO, Dept. A, Fifth Ave, — CHICAGO = 
FREE law, and to a limited extent control and wy ora $ wget IBUTING 100 SAMPLES: ot WASHING 
This coupon fs good for one trial package of direct it. By right use of his lungs he GENUINE Are R COLOR PAI vi Gs " ARN pia your town seat, aan = 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed free in ; : : : 10x4 Inches, $1.06 Satisfaction Guarantee secure ter , 
plain ;aekage, Simply fill in your name and can unite his will with the supreme MARGARET D. OL. L, Box 54, MILTON, WIS, ; 
uddress on dotted lines below end mail to | creative will, and become one with its io ds 
c. BE. GAUSS, 9362 Main Street, . . : - by Cc. L. PARKE Solicitor THE s 
oO ont. ontr x ings by » 30 
Marshail. Mich. unfoldment, Controlling his lungs by PATENTS of Patents. 774F Street. “SMART Souvenir Post Car 
his will man can proiong his life far WASHINGTON, - D.C SET” Ben « # the newest od Prettions morte ut Ape tare 
° ° : . ° = yo be for our list © tO collectors 
seeneesesesenssesessessavenserssessessssessansosnsnnesensssesoes beyond where it would otherwise termi- Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. SERIES ewe STAR CARD CO. STAMPOR!. (OSS 
| nate, and increase the blessings of life a omen 
| thousand fold. Right breathing, there- PECTAC Cece forcatalog. — 10 (LORED Postass, 206. Prveted, Leve scenes, iiiumi 
j fore, is the art of all arts, and the most, 00» Chicago, Lille | nated, Perfumed Satin Florals. & W, Adams, West Haves, (ome. 
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The Editor’s Page 


(Continued from page 27) 


jndly. Train yourself gradually by 
ef-admonitions, and no one need guess 
shat you are doing. 


Teach the Children to Write Well 


It should be a part of every person’s 
gligion to be able to write legibly and 
seatly. Poor writing is a waste of time 
yd a strain upon the temper of the one 
galled upon to decipher it. The majority 
of children who go to common schools 
must earn their own living and in many 
cases their position depends largely upon 
their penmanship. Good business writ- 
ing demands three things, legibility, 
neatness and rapidity. Under the super- 
vision of a skillful teacher children can 
be inspired to take keen interest in their | 
progress in penmanship. We urge Nor- 
nal Instructor readers to pay great atten- | 
tion to this subject this year. If your 
own writing is a disgrace secure a set or | 
everal sets of children’s copy books be- | 
sinning with the lowest grades and write | 
them through as well and rapidly as you | 
an. You will feel encouraged with | 
your progress and will be brought in | 
closer touch with the children if you 
write in the books that they use. 

Have speed tests and appoint judges to 
decide who writes a certain copy the 
best in the shortest time. To encourage | 
the poorer writers have some of the tests 
to determine who makes the most prog- 
ress in a definite length of time. Have 
tests to train pupils to write on unruled 
paper to keep straight lines and margins. 

Impress upon the children that illegible 
writing is breaking the golden rule. | 
Leave illegible scrawls to geniuses and 
society women; they are deplorable any- | 
where but teachers who have charge of 
children who must earn their own living 
have no moral right to tolerate illegible 
writing in themselves or their pupils. 











Department of Pedagogy 


(Continucd from page 18) 


that the courage and inspiration that 
possess you tliese early September days 
will not wane as the months grow apace 
but rather will rise higher and higher as 
the results of your teaching become 
apparent. How inspiring to note the 
unfolding of the child’s mind and heart 
under the magic touch of the teacher! 
For the heart, too, must be unfolded,— | 
do not forget this,—as truly as the mind | 
and the hand must be trained. 

Twenty million children in this coun- 
try are to be carried forward towards 
manhood and womanhood, towards citi- 
zenship, towards all that is good and 
pure during the year that is betore us, 
and you, and I thank God, have a part in | 
this great and glorious work. May we | 
measure up to our duty and our privilege. 





_—_———_ 


The Territory of Arizona, on May 3ist, and the 
Territory of New Mexico, on June toth, adopted 


place these wonderful 


INSTRUCTOR 


It Costs You Nothing 
To Join Our Travel Class 


And Take a Trip Around the World in 60 Minutes. 


A trip around the world in 60 minutes at almost no cost—that sounds good, and you will enjoy it still 


better while taking this journcy as a member of our world’s travel class, 
through evcry country on the face of the globe. 





a f We will take you with us 
You will view with delight the most beautiful scenes of 


every land, from ourown country, America, through the United States, through Germany, through lovely 
France, through Spain, through sunny Italy, over the mountains of Switzerland, through Russia, through all 


the Asis’ ic countries including flowery Japan—that wonderful country of the Orient, whose people have become so 
Imagine yourself taken on 
a Pleasure trip of sight-seeing with nothing to do but view the places of interestin every part of the world, Could any- 
thing be pleasanter? Could anything be more enjoyable, or could anything be more educating? This is the trip that 
everyone should take and that everyore may take through our liberal plan. Our world’s travel class is conceived by 
merican Travel Class Association and isa creation of the most fertile minds of world wide travelers, and is entirely 
for the pleasure and enjoyment and education of hundreds of thousands of people. Art has made it possible for us to 
and beautiful scenes before you through our stereoptic plan at a mere trifle, really no cost at all, 
and if you join our travel class and stay with us long enough it will cost you nothing, 


famous, through our island possessions, in fact from one end of the globe to the other, 


Read it «| 


Here is Our Offer Carefully 


We wish to introduce Vick’s Magazine into new homes and in order 
to do so. make it possible for you to get this set of views for a very 
little efforton your part, Your Geography elass will be willing and 

anxious to help, Write_us and we will send you 
sample copies of Vick's Magazine and your pupils 
can take them home and ask their parents to sub- 
scribe for the Journal six months on trial for only 
Be. Send us Ssubscriptions and $1.5 and we will 
send you 50 views postpaid, For 10 trial subscrip 
tions and $2.50) we will send prepaid the 50 views and 
our Crystal Lense Aluminum Stereoscope. 

Fill out the coupon below and let us send you the 
sample copies ond full information, Viek Pub, Co, 








VICK PUBLISHING CO., 308 VICK BLOCK, DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
GENTLEMEN:—I wish to join your **Travel Class."" Please 
send me 10 sample copies of Vicks Magazine and I will endeavor 
to seture enough six-months trial subscriptions to entitle me to 
the views, Also send full information. 
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“The Wide Awake Primer’ as the basal book to 
be used for four years in the public schools of ’ 
both territories. The same book was adopted MRS. WINSLOW S 
as asupplemetary Primer by the State Text-Book < SOOTHING SYRUP L t e 
Commission in Montanain June. Although new, | ; bee been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- e 
it is already the basal text-book in Boston, New dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It : C 00 USIC 00 S 
York, and other large cities of the East. Q mothes the el Id, softens the cums, spend e oe All Sing 
The First Reader of this Series was published alec Poca Spadina os let naa aaa 
: " TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
recently and the Second Reader is about to appear on a : a 
from the press of Little, Brown & Company. Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song tains ex 
cellent selections for general use, also f Christmas and other s] - 
a wre 1 : ; : nd for ALL are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, h 1 san seis 
WANTED—The right kind of man in every town Se vw Price 1sc, $1 per dozen, postpaid 
having gas works; will set him up in a business — PE RITERS waxes Old Favorite Songs ‘select one words and music Phese songs are t t that has 
with great mones making possibilities: the Alton } : Ail the Standard Machines 4 to% ever been written. They are the songs that are ed most. at te t of 
bao a = ges digas Baa yer nar My poner SS Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or every home. Price toc. per copy. 6oc. per dozen 
s alf; every gas cons . sit; : le Tage >In Be > > . a = os A ! 3 S ; ! 7 
ht complete, express prepaid, on receipt of $1.50; | h, i Do? | REN | ED ie be HERE al Songs of the Millions BEST SONGS: National Songs i ne Ss Heart Songs, 
your Money back if not as represented; if you desire 2 lowing renta nthe & ve 7 Sacred songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony,every- 
a position of dignity with assured income be the first 7 TY PEW RITER EMI ORIT M, Ww here, ISC, $l per dozen. 
in your town to apply. 230 Fitth Ave,, Ckieago, IIL Merry Melodies 6; pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or ¢ per dozen. 
ALTON MANUFACTURING CO,, Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Mani la covers, 15 cents per « $ en. 
1 St. James Bldg., Golden Glees, 1 pages, board covers, 4 cents per copy or $4 r¢ n 
New York City. Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents pet ‘ pe en 
Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per « \ er dozen, 
‘ 7 Primary andCalisthenic Songs, 12 pages, board covers ‘ pe r$ erdoze 
"carnage hahaa gobi hag ci nant Pg i i! ‘ music, Grawing, OF any writ- Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to t Art R ' 
country, See ad in auother column, ing can be made ona Lawton ten ae . -s pages ara cov ‘s a teal ceuhva teat til ve a z 
nts ovtntes. a Songs for School Home and Nation large pages, } COVETS, 35 | 
. Send for circulars and samples taught each mont} h ms : 1 . ds , 
augh ich month with practice exercises; easy lessons and d s M it te 
\ of work, Agents wanted. songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and istra 1 f 
Prosperous LAWTON & CO., $e Sentbers Boeen cas, best selec ted s ngs suitable for exercises and enterta nments j yave } rt 8 
If you are honest and ambitious write us cents per Copy, $3.00 per dozen, 
f today. No matter where you live or what New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar ¢ n 
our occupation, we will teach you the Sunbeams of Song pages of original songs, w lat 
heal Estate business by mail; appoint 7 cents per copy, ¢ ents per dozen. 
you Special Representative of our Com- Steele's Rote Songs—Seventy-two srarming songs t ttle ies ; th 
pany in your town; start you in a profit- “ Coasting S os % Sendle Gann ** low the Flowe ( ‘ How M 
able business of your own, and help you ‘ i K Songs,” Cr Song ny the F ers 
make big ‘noney at once. Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Supplies mee Vv Little Pussy Jack and J Little Bol la even 
> Un al opportunity for men without and Musical Instruments of all kinds Pimes One “Snow Song “Somewhere Town rhe 'l W 
1 to become independent for life. Write us what you are interested in and to School.’ “ 1 e¢ Wasa Little Man fom. The I s t 
sluable book A 98 and full particulars we will send you a big *t-page catalog you Drivea Na Just the book you want to enliven your s« vork | 
free. Write today. Address nearest office. Tt gives Band Music and Inst ruc oe ts Latest ideale 
y ti for Amateur Bands. (« ts fro Ah ag t : . ss 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. | g3.50 upward. Fusy parments, Writelodan The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 
Phelps Bidg., Seranton, Pa. yooh Raggy gy LYON & HEALY 60 Adams Street Chicago F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Athenscum Bidg., Chieag orid’s Largest Music House 





Deicar Bidg., Oakland, Calif. 
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BREECH LOADING SHOTGUN 


£2.68 eee ee ciltcireica 


$2.89 abromane'sh gut 






FOR $2.59 
Eivrel New Eagitsd Great 
steel Soreek, Teinforced at breech, bored or e! 
less or black powder, extra heavy steel breech, to 
Break, | aes lock, full a neriD, walnut stock, 
hammer, << gu 
exactly as 


iF $5°00 WE FURNISH THE EXACT SAME GUN, See a 


grade positive ejector which automatically throws the empty shell free 

$7. 95 BUYS THE GENUINE A. J. AUBREY Hammeriess, 12-Gauge, lias ‘ic Shel 
Breech Loading Shotgun, exactly as illustrated below and positively Ly hist 

mete in wes o— ty twice oo —" as any other single barrel n you can b 

to $25 TEEL BARRELS MADE, bored 


OUR GREAT FREE TRIAL OFFER, 


If you want the best single barrel shotgun 

in the world, mention No. 2O05H, or cut gh ad 
out and send to us, enclose $1.00, and we 

will send this Aubrey single > ee 

gun to express C. O. 
subject to examination. You can 
examine tt at your nearest express 
office, and if found perfectly 





















> n 
three months, during which 
time you can put it to every 
possible test, and if at any 
time during the three months 
you are not convinced that it is worth twice eames 
any gun you can buy elsewhere at double the price, vo 

can return the gun to us at our expense and we will 


immediately return your money, including Pls yom eharee you mag have 

Better still, send $7.95 with your order, and e extra express 

collecting the C. O. D. money and returning it to = Pou will get the hy at once; 

give it qiree months” trial, and if at any time you are not sai you ha 

gotten three times puck alee for your UR ex aS eee could Gt elsewhere, 
YOU_CAN_RETL IRN] THE. G TO Us AT O AND WILL AT ONCB 
MONEY, INCLUDING ANY FEXPRESS CHARGES. YOU Peay AY, AID. 

THis GUN IS MADE IN OU R OWN FACTORY at Meriden, is the most wonderful single 
barrel gun ever made, and is worth hy mes as an, as pany ¢ ot cheap on the market; 
safer, quicker acting, stron; er, 4 better pt 4y- ny yf [2 gun ever produced, far 
che: apar as at OUR SPECIA' ICE than an e ans ingle market even ~ o 1.00. 

‘OU WANT OUR $2. 33 OR $2.89 SINGLE BA REL BREECH LOADER, as illustrated and descri| ey 
enclose our price, either $2.59 or $2.89 (we C pecially qt if you er = New * you 
enclose $2.89 and get the gun with the ive automatic elector); we will thi to you with the 
understanding and agreement that you oy ne it thirty days’ trial, pring which e you can put it to — 
poasitte test, and if you are not perfectly satisfied wi Foe? purehi yey are ast @ sat is the caval ¢ 

gun you can buy elsewhere at $5. $7. to us at o} TOU MA AND WE WI 
IMMEDIAY ELY RETURN YOUR 2 MC NEY, TOGeT HE! wir mANY Soa i des Vb Ave HAVE PAID. 
= $2. ~ 89 ay lod is ar better cham single, eum sell GUN, ASI dager own 
us wu fr contract, a star tter than s ie ome The 
inte =, ier Et Ley barrel in the ord er atte E gta 


gle 

WE ESPECIALLY, ROE ET HAT AUBREY. 

GUN SET ACUE FR EE, | you don’t order one an hone guns, dort fall coe to write ry Ee our Safest ree 
s By Catalogue. Ona card or in a letter to us simply say, ° 

your free Gun Catalogue, E and our latest catalogue of ehoteuna . rifles, Fevotvers and all kinds of sporting one will 

go to you bj@return_ mail, postpaid, free with our comptiments; the most wonderful Gun Catalogue ever 

ublished, values never before known. Hammeriess breech loading shotguns at $8.95 and up, double barrel breech 


oading shotguns at $6.75 and up, rifles at $1.98 and up, fine five-shot, 32 and 38-caliber —— el electing 
revolvers at $2.98, ammunition and other sporting | ‘at about one-half what — A ~ Fy — free offers, 
great priv con special propositions, heretofore unheard of opportunities, all show 


BalGAGO 


#0 if you don’t order one of the guns shown in = 


offer, don’t fail to write for our free Gun Catalogue, Address con SEARS, ROEBUCK at co. 
ALUMINUM 


MY eve cup TREE 


{ will send my Aluminum Eye Cup free to everyone afflicted with any Eye Trouble. 
lcare not whether you are suffer ring with the most serious and complicated disease 
of the Eye, whether you have Inflammation of the Eye Ball or Granulation of the 
Kye Lids you should have one of my Eye Cups in your house for prompt and imme 
diate use. Itis the newest, up-to-date and most effective way of applying remedies 
to the Eye. Iltis made from beautiful, white Aluminum, from molds specially con- 
is lighter, more sanitary and in every 
way better (lan any other atyle or material yet devised. ] will send you one without 
a cent of cost and at the same time wil! forward you in addition 


5 Days’ Treatment and My Eye and Ear Book FREE 
My Free Eye and Ear Book tells in plain, simple language how all diseases and defects of 
the Eye, such as Failing Eyesight, Cataract, Granulated Lids, Scums, Sore Eyes, etc., may be 
successfully treated by my patients in their own homes. It tells how deaf people. ow those born 4 deaf, 
may be restored to perfect hearing. It tells how to quickly relieve and cure Dist) « Head Noises, Ring- 
ing and Buzzing in the Ears, Disoharging Ears and Catarrh. It tells all aboat = Mild Medicine 
Method, which has restored sight and hearing to scores of supposedly incurable patients in every State. 
Simply send your name and address on a post card and you will receive by return 
Send No Money mail My Aluminam Eye Cup, 5 Days’ Treatment and Eye & Free. 


OR. F. G. CURTS. 892 Gumbel Bullding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





structed at great expense for the purpose; 














One Dozen 
Photographs 


$1.00 


This copy was made from a photograph which cost 


$4.co a dozen at a regular photographers. You could not 
tell the difference between the original and the copy. 
Many times the copies are really much better than the 


original, from the fact that we use better materials, 
better paper and better cards than are used by a great 
many photographers. 


Send us your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, to- 


gether with the original photograph uninjured. 


Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in the 
engraving above is our “G- and it is 4'4x6inchesin 
size. If the photograph sent to be copied is better adapted 
for a long oval, we place it on a card 3>4x7', inches, The 
cards are white or ash gray as desired. No order filled 
less than One Dozen. Additional dozens at lower 
prices 





Full Size 41-4x6 Ins. 
This is a fair reproduction, ex- = 1°! 


cept as to size, of one of the 
copied photographs which we 
furnish for One Dollar per Doz 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
photograph that 
are used by leading ph 


We al 


ur work w 
to 


solutely guarantee our reproductions to be as good as the original 
not tade, and that we use the same high-grade materials as 
graphers everywhere, 

If more information is desired, ask for catalogue and free 
sample showing quality of work and style of mount. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


(Continued from page 37) 


10. How much lumber will be required 
for the bin mentioned in problem, inch 
boards being used, and the bin made 
without a top? W hat will be the cost of 
the lumber at $28 per M? 


Solution— 

Making allowance 
there will be two sides 8} 
feet; two ends 4 feet by 2.8 feet, and a 
bottom 8} feet by 4} feet. 
constructed with lumber 1 inch thick, 
there will be 

814814444) x2.8=68", 


for the corners, 


number of 


11. % of a stock of goods was destroyed 
by fire, ? of the remainder was damaged 
by water, the rest of the goods was un- 
injured and sold at cost for $5280. What 
part of the goods was thus sold, and 
what was the cost of the entire stock of 
goods? 


Solution— 
54 — part destroyed by fire. 


2 of 4=,;, part damaged by water. 


Then 
4%—)=s, part sold. 


.*. Cost of 4; of goods=$5280. 
Cost of ,'; of goods=$1760, and 
Cost of 3° of goods=$35200. 


20 
20 


12. A’s entire income on 3%% stock at | 
62,% discount, and 2'5% stock at 12147 
premium, is $9000. What was invested 
in each if the income on the latter was 
25% more than on the former? 


Solution— 


Since the income on the latter is 25% 
more than on the former, it follows that 


feet by 2.8 | 


If the bin is, 


feet, board measure, in sides and ends. 
Then, 81x 4'=34+, the number of feet of 
lumber, board measure, in the bottom. | 
68+34=102+, number of feet of lumber 
for the bin. 

Then, $7 =f2.856, the cost as 
required. 
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Another Golden 
KLONDIKE 


The Greatest Gold Dredging 
Enterprise in the World 


The Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company 
is an international company organized under the 
territorial laws of the United States, regis: req 
and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion 

of Canada. 
| Its properties, consisting of one hundred 
five miles river frontage on the Stewart R 
the famous confluent of the Yukon and 
prising ten thousand acres of the richest 
hearing sand, gravel, and river bottom in :he 
Yukon territory, were derived through cores. 
sions granted by the Dominion of ¢ ‘anada to \\'jj- 
liam Ogilvie, formerly Governor of the Y: 
territory, and now ‘president and actual 1¢ 
manager of Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co. 

In all this great gold bearing empire there i: 
other enterprise so big, nor so well assure: 
success as this. Its properties are not PrOsp ts, 
but assets, tested and proved by experime 
dredging tests. Every dredge put into this | 
will represent the work of more than one thou- 
sand men daily and nightly sifting out gold. | 











nd 
er, 
m- 


predicted that a fleet of not less than twelv: of 
these modern gold ships will be in operat on 
within a short period. 

A limited amount of the non-assessable stock 


of the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company 
is now open for public subscription at ten c+ 
per share, payable in ten equal monthly ins: 
ments. No preferred stock. Every stockholc 
is an equal participant in profits with eycry 
other stockholder. z 

We want investors to 
believe to be the surest, 


a 


investigate what we 
safest and soundest °n 


vestment with large returns ever offered to the 
public. Write for prospectus containing niin 
utest details. Write and ask questions. Addro<s« 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
130 Scarritt Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Loses 46 Pounds 
in 42 Days 





| Remarkable Remedy for Fat Reduc- 


tion Comes to Notice of 
Physicians 





Wonderful Effect Thoroughly Proven 


Millington, Mich. (Special Correspondence) — 
What !.as proven to be a complete revolnut: 





the income on the latter is exactly } of | 
the on In other 
words, stock is 
to the income on the second as 4:5. 

.. | of $9000=$4000, income on first 
stock, and 

, of $9000= $5000, 
stock. 

$4000--$.03'% 120000; .*. 
par value of first stock. 
Then, 120000X93%c=$112000, cost of 
first stock. 

$5000-+-$. 02 44200000 ; . 
value of second stock. 
Then, 200000 X $1. 125==$225000, 
of second stock. 


income the former. 


the income on the 


| 


first 


income on second | 


$120000— 


. $200000=par 
cost 


13. If railroad stock be yielding 67% 
and is 20% below par, how much would 
have to be invested to bring an annual 
income of $390? 

Solution— 

6 cents=income received from $1 of 
the stock. 

$390=total income desired. 
$390-+$.06—6500; .° 
of rai!road stock. 

80 of $1 of this stock. 
Hence, 
6500X80 cents=$5200, cost of railroad | 
stock as desired. 


Then 
$6500=par value 


cents=cost 


} many 


the p esent ordinary, and usually ineffect 
method of treating obesity or excess of fat, has 
recently come to light, and asa direct 
remarkable cases, the remedy has becom: 
quickly known and used among fat people not 
ouly in this section butin many widely separa! 
parts of the country, according to authoritative 
information, 

The case of Miss Lydia Reid, 
Sunday School and public school teacher of this 
city is one of many recent ones which have 
attracted wide-spread attention. 


By the administration of a peculiar mixture 
containing among other things the extracts of 
some tropical fruits, and called Rengo, her 
weight was reduced more than a pound a da 

and became in the meantime the possessor ot 
great energy and endurance, and what is most 
remarkable of all, no wrinkles are observalle 
even after the loss of almost 50 pounds in flesh. 
This has restored a decided youthful look to t! 

face and figure, 


Another remarkable feature of this remedy is 
hat it contains no noxious drugs, which 
always so dangerous and productive of sev 
reactionary effects. The ingredients of this 
Rengo are of a pleasant taste, prepared to a 
consistency of thick chocolate. creams. They 
have the property of compelling assimilation 
of food and expunging fatty, abnormal, deposits, 
no matter where they may be, reducing 
body to its normal trim, form and weight. F: 

an examination made, the ingredients of Ren 
are proven to be not only harmless, but a po- 
itive benefit even to any normal body. It 
stimulates the digestive tract, produces musc: 
fiber, and is a positive strengthener to weakened 
nerves and organs disordered by fat. 


result of 


a promin nt 


The cause of obesity has long been an unsolved! 
problem to scientists and physicians, but 
makers of this remarkable treatment, the Re 
Co., at Detroit, Mich., have no doubt foun: a 
never-tailing remedy, judging from the ca-es 
reported and proven, 

The is now ll tl 


Rengo Co. sending out to a 


afflicted with this distressing and danger is 
disease, who send their name and addres- a 
package of the remedy just as a_ trial. 
recommend that every fat person write at « 


to the Rengo Co. 1748 Rengo Bldg., Detroit, M 





14. A bond for $500, having 5% years | 
to run and bearing interest at 5%, is sold | 
so as to net the purchaser 6 simple 
interest. What amount is paid for the 
bond? 
Solution— 

The amount of $500 for 
5,% =$637.50. 
The amount of $1 for 5% 
==$1.33. 
Hence, et 
$479.32=amount paid fcr the bond as} 


5% years at 


years at 6% 





37. 50+$1.33 











required 


and get a trial package of Rengo by return 1 
to prove its powerful but harmless effects. 





Free Rengo Coupon 


Rengo Company, 
1748 Rengo Bidg., 
Send me 


Detroit, Mich. 
atoncea free 
tat 


with proofs, etc. 


trial package 


Rengo, the reducer, in plain wrapf 
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September 1907 
Leif Ericson and the North- 


men 
(Continued from page 23) 


They were picked men. 
of men had ever gone out to forma 
colony since the days of the establish- 
ment of the Grecian colonies. Not only 
were these men remarkable, but their 
descendants to this day have been men 
of superior qualities. 

A Norman rover by the name of Gunn- 
bjorn was probably the first Norseman to 
ge Greenland, but the first settler there 
was Eric the Red who was banished from 
Iceland for killing a man, and souglit a 
home to the westward. 


No such body | 


Eric sailed along the coast of the coun- | 


named Greenland and_ finally 


try he 
He 


ettled upon a place for a home. 


did not wish to live alone, and in order | 


to attract settlers he gave the country a 
name 
pleasing sound, as it did. He settled on 
the western coast of Greenland in 982. 
During the next hundred years a con- 
siderable population was gathered there, 
but the” climate was so severe that the 
place was finally abandoned. 


The Northmen in America 


Bjarne Herjulfson, a Norse rover, 
saiied for Iceland in 986 to visit his 
father. On his arrival in that country 
he found that his father had gone to 
Greenland, and he followed him. On 
his voyage he encountered foggy weather, 
was driven out of his course, and reached 
the coast of America. He did not land 
but sailed for Greenland where he re- 
ported his discovery. This report 
reached the ears of Leif, the Lucky, a 
son of Eric the Red. In the year 1,000, 
Leif set out on a voyage of discovery. 


The first land he saw was to the west of 
Greenland, stony and barren. From 
there he sailed south and reached a 


wooded country, very likely Nova Scotia. 
He continued his voyage southward till 
he reached a land where wild grapes 
grew in abundance, most likely on the 
coast of Massachusetts. Here he built 
some huts and spent the winter, return- 
ing to Greenland the following year with 
a cargo of timber. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


other attempts were made at settlement. 
Aftera time the Norsemen seemed to 
lose all interest in America and it was 
left to the undisturbed possession of the 
Indians till the discovery of Coiumbus. 

We are the more interested in the 
story of these old Norse people because 
so many of us are descended from them. 
The descendants of the Norsemen formed 
a large part of the population of eastern 
England, the part of the country from 
which many of the people came who 
settled New England. 


Collateral Reading 


Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor; Hig- 
ginson, Legends of the Northmen; Fiske, 
Discovery of America Vol. 1, pp. 175- 
225; Ballantyne, Norsemen in the West. 


NotE TO TEACHERS:—In using this 
article in your classes you will do well 


| to take up each sub-lead separately. — It 


that he thought would have a; 





In 1002, Thorvald, Leif’s brother, sailed | 


to Vinland, as Leif had named the coun- 
try where he spent the winter. 
remained in that country two years, and 
made explorations to the south, probably 
going as far as Rhode Island. In _ the 
spring of 1004 Thorvald was killed ina 
fight with the Skraelings, as the North- 
men called the indians. The expedition 
sailed for home that year. 

In 1005, Thornstein Ericson, another 
brother of Leif, sailed for Vinland with 
his wife, and a crew of thirty-five men. 
Thornstein died on the voyage and the 
expedition returned without having 
reached Vinland. The widow of Thorn- 
stein returned to Greenland. 


In 1006, Thorfin Karlsefin, a wealthy | 4... 


Icelander, married Gudrid, the widow of 
Thornstein, and set sail for Vinland 1n 
1007, intending to establish a colony 
there. He had a fleet of four ships, and 
took with him one hundred and sixty 
men, several women, cattle, and other 
necessities for a new settlement. His son 
Snorro was born in Vinland. 
he was the first white person born in 
America, 

This colony existed for three or four 
years and a prosperous trade was built 
up with the natives, but it was brought 
to a sudden end in a very singular 
manner. 

One day when the settlers were trading 
With the Skraelings, a bull belonging to 
Karlsefin, ran out of the field where it 
was kept, bellowing 'oudly. The Skrael- 
ings had never seen any cattle before the 
coming of the Norsemen, and they were 
very greatly frightened and fled to their 
No doubt they thought the bull 
Was intended to destroy them, for they 
did not return for several weeks and 
when they did return they came in great 
numbers and were no longer friendly. 
They constantly attacked the settlers and 
after many of lis men had been killed 
by the Skraelings Karlsefin abandoned 
the colony, and returned to Greenland. 

There were other Norse expeditions to 
this country, but as far as is known no 


canoes, 


Thorvald | 


} are so simall that this soil holds so 


Probably | 


may be well to 
heads on the board an outline for 
study ; then take up each one separately. 
Tell the story to the children and have 
them repeat it. After each sub-head has 
been treated in that way it will be well 
to have the children write each section 
first, then the whole story. It will be 
found that writing out the story helps 
greatly in fixing it in the mind of the 
children. Aside from that it is good 
practice in composition. 


as 





Elementary Lessons in Agri- 
culture 


(Continued from page 19) 


other hand, it would become too warm 
were it not that capillary water is evap- 
orated slowly. Between good drainage 
and evaporation, a nice temperature 
balance is maintained. Sand, or fine 
stones, in our soil are all that remains of 
what were once large rocks. Humus is 
decayed vegetable forms,—grass, leaves, 
straw, wood, etc. In one of the exper- 
iments it was shown that sand permits 
water to flow through it rapidly. When 
humus is added to sandy soil, its water 
holding power is increased. The ex- 
tremely hot or dry sand _ has not only 
more plant food added but water which 
not only performs its work as film water 
but reduces the extreme heat to the point 
that seeds will sprout and continue to 
grow. 
Clay 
finest 


is composed of the very 
feldspar. The parts 
much 
water that plants will not grow well in 
it. There is much plant food in clay 
soils but it is not made available. Drain- 
age is necessary to remove the free water 
that the soil may not be so cold. Humus 


soil 
particles ot 


should be added. not only to assist in 
making plant food available and to 
furnish ventilation but in a degree to 


change it to a darker color, Lime added 
to clay soils cements the tiny particies 
into larger ones, making it a more 
soil. This condition permits a free 
air movement and, at the same time, 
lessens its power to hold so much water. 


With less water and better ventilation 
come a more favorable temperature of 
plant growth. Black soils absorb heat 


rapidly; light colored soils absorb heat 
slowly. 

Experiment: to prove that a very damp 
soil is colder than a dry one, place in 
each of two jars the same quantity of 
soil. Putan ordinary house thermometer, 
two or three inches deep, in each of 
them. Provide no. drainage. Pour 
water on one until the soil is very wet. 
Let the other remain dry. 

Experiment: put the same kind and 
quantity of soil in each of two cans or 
crocks. Punch a hole in the bottom of 
one for drainage. Place a_ thermometer 
in each as directed in the experiment 
above. Pour the same quantity of water 
into each can or crock. 
the higher temperature, the 
the undrained ? 


drained or 
an ordinary ther- 


Experiment: thrust 
Take the 


mometer into very black soil. 
reading in an hour or two. 





por- | 


write each of the sub- | 





Which shows | 


Test the temperature of a light colered | 


soil in 
Sprinkle 
over the 


Or use the same kind of 
two boxes or crocks. 


and soot 


clay. 
each of 
chalk dust over one 


| other. 
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Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attention has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 
When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 


feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


been proved that wherever ST AND ARD 
Floor Dressing 


is nsed the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
rt physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
as is one of the most pes factors in_the spread of diseases such as 
{> Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 
Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of Mar A capacity by dealers generally. 

Patent Standard @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical. 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in 
private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reporte from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Do You Wanta Beautiful 
Suit, Skirt, Waist, Fur 
Piece, Cape or Jacket? 








LADIES if you have any need of an 

§ up todate stylish tailor suit BOOK 
waist, skirt, cloak, cape or jacket; if you TODAY 
can. use a fine fur collarette, scarf, boa SURE 


or fur neck piece, if you intend to buy any 

wearing apparel, if you want to A 
wear the most fashionable Fall 
and Winter styles, then don't 
fall to cut this ad out and send 
to us with your name and ad- 
dress, and see what you get. 
You will receive by return mail, 
FREP, the grandest Ladies’and 
Misses’ Fall and Winter Clothing 
offer ever heard of, witha beau- 
tiful big book of pictures show- 
ing the newest New York and 
Chicago styles in everything for 
this season, a wonderful variety, 
the very latest of everything. 
Such a style book and fashion 
authority showing such attrac- 
tive prices as cannot be offered 
by any other house. Weeannot 
begin to describe the countless 

















Pkss, é styles (over 1.000) shown in the 
w: book, IT MUST BE SEEN 
3 TO BE APPRECIATED. 


We will send a copy of this beautiful Art Book FREE, b 
# mail, postage prepaid, to every lady who answers this ad. 
The original cover cost us $500.00. All you need to do is to cut out and 
return this ad, Or simply write us a letter or a postal card and say, 
Please send me your new Art Book of Ladies’ Styles,”’ and this most 
beautiful book ever printed in beautiful colors showing you the hand- 
somest of everything that women wear, all of our latest offers, our new 
and wonderfully low prices, full instructions about measuring and order- 
ing, everything made pats, simple and easy, all this will be sent to you 
FREE by return mail. No book like this, no such low prices were ever 
before offered. No lady in America can afford to be without this book. 
Don’t buy a single garment, at any price, this Fall and Winter for 
yourself or the girls; don’t make any selection until you first see and “ 
examine this great Art Book of Styles, sent FREE if you write immediately. It is positively a wonder. It will 
please you immensely. You never saw such attractive styles at such wonderfully low prices. You never had any 
rm make you such liberal offers or more beautiful styles Our prices this season are simply astonishing 
Wine t fail to write at once for the FREE Art Book of Ladies’ Styles, post yourself on the correct Fall and 
inter fashions and see if you would not like to take advantage of one or more of our wonderful offers. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 


SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kealarae Qo 


Direct to You” 


TRADL-MAGH REGISTERED 


at actual factory prices. You save from 85 to 640, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
jobbers’ and middiemen’s profits, You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sel youon 
36 D You not only save money but vou geta stoveor ranwe of 
0 ays Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pig iron and 

steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 
equipped stove factories in the world, Every Kalamazoo ts carefully Inspected and we know It is ‘ 
right. If not, you get your money back withouta quibble. You cannot get a better, no mat 
ter how much extra you pay. Why not saveall the dealers’ protit! Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory! 
Send Postal For Catalogue No. 329. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves 
and ranges of all kinds forall domestic purposes,—for the home, s« l, — 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
fhouses, clubsand camps, Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and hee 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy, 


THIS - BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK CAN BE YOURS 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- | 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
25 cents. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor. 25 cts, 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown's Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings, 25 cts 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
jate grades, 25 cts. 

Choice Huamor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Spenker—By E,. C. &L. J, Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 
25 cts, 

Casey's R ecitations— The best selections of prose 
and postey. 2c 

Choice Dialect By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readingsand Recitations. Selectionsin all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, 

Columbian Reciter. Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts 

( ‘omic and Tragic Dialogues, 

mic Reciter—“Very Funny.’ 

Crosby’s Treasury of Doakidien-- -A collection 
of declamations and readings, Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The —A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25 cts 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland Maret, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drili, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee oe — 

rom 





Short speeches and dialogues for children 
three to ten years old, 25 cts, 
Dewitt's Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, 
ed from the 


Also suggestions as to stag 
oF, 


Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select 
most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
6 arrangements, making 


cts, 





stumes, scenery etc, 
tthiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
cts 
eka Entertainments 
day schools, Sunday Schools, 
etc,, or for parlor or fireside amusement 30 cts. 
te Intermediate Speaker, The —-A new 
e omen for children in interme- 












Just what is wanted for 
church socials, teas, 








diate ure 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pleces for littte children, 20 cts 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises —Ma 
terial for several entertainments. Separate pro 
gram for each grade. Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features. 15 cents 

(iood Ht or— For readingand recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces. 30 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited toany school, 25 cts 








large 


Charles 





H »rous Diniogues and Dramas By 
C. Shoemaker. Broght and taking Can be given 
stume simple, 30 cts, 


on any stage or platform, = ¢ 
Helper in School Entertainments, 
should own one, 2 


The—You 

25 cts, 

Holiday Selections — 
holidays. 30 cents 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
wile, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ting, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30 cts 

frish Dialect Rec itor, Hawthorne's 25 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker SV? EAKABLE pieces tor 
yupiis tr ten to fifleen years, 25 cts 

Little Pleces for Little People Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 


Adapted to the different 





classes in 











o ‘s Dinlogues — All new and orig- 
Svarrtbine bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc 
casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts 
Ladies’ Reciter— Filled with selections in 
aud verse, Especially adapted to girls, 25 cts, 
Little People’s Speaker By Mrs. J. W. Shoe-| 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts 
Macaulay's Acting Dialogues Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif 


prose 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Parlor Reciter. 25c 

Practical Dialogues, “Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Becitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations The best En- 
wey and American specimens of first-class pieces 

‘or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Diamond” Dialogues By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’'s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 c’ 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. Boards, 50 cts, 

School and Parlor Domodioe—Comaiaing “Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘Forget Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted, a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and ‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, literary societies, 
ete. 30 cts, 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 


For 


What Can the School Do to 
Aid the Peace Movement 


(Continued|from page 7) 


schools is now advocated as a peace 
measure. ‘‘The experience of our recent 
wars,’’ it is held, ‘‘has pointed out that, 
while there is no difficulty in case of 
war in getting all the volunteers that the 
country requires, and they can be given 
a reasonable amount of drill in a few 
weeks, it takes them a long time to learn 
to shoot, and that unless they can shoot 
accurately, they are of little value as 
soidiers. If, however, the young men 
who are graduating from our high schools 
in the different states should be skilled 
rifle men, the country can rest content 
with a small standing army knowing 
that in case of war it can put into the 
field at short notice a force of volunteers 
whose skill in rifle shooting will make 
them fully the equal of any army which 
may be brought against them. The 
system is, therefore, a great factor for 
national peace.’’ As a teacher from the 
State which William Penn founded, I 
must put a big interrogation point after 
this theory. Whenever anything goes 
wrohg in the life of the nation people 
look to the school for a remedy. If the 
reports in the daily papers are correct, 
there were 6258 desertions from the army 





Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language, 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—The 
features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t> parlor entertainments, school and church exhi- 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Thompson’ s Drills and Marches—Dol!l Waltzs, 
Fairy Hoop Drill, Christmas exercises and drill, 
May Queen March, ete. 25 cts. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues for celebrating Thanksgiving in 
the school-room. 15 cents, 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 
play for boys. Full of life and fun. 15 cents, 

The Newsboys’ Thanksgiving—A jolly new 
play. Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments —By E. C. & 
L.. J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
pantomimes, tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, 
ete. 2 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages, j 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung | 
eople and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Littl People —A_ child's | 
speaker. 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Perea y Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
a ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—Al}! about the business, 

One _ ered Entertainments—For church or 

mrior, 

pomee ov the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee,”’ 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc, 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
etc,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church 





~Choice humor for reading or 


Charades, 


and parlor, 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
lays. Simple and easily prepared. 
The Best Drill Book—Very popular drilis and 


marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Fasy pieces to speak, | 





2cts 


teen characters each 


Money Making Ente rtainme nts—RBy Lizzie J. 
wk and Mrs. FE. J. ifellow ets 
Mac nulay’s Bisiegve * for ‘\ oung People 
Especially ada 1 Ty ertalnments, | 
Holiday, a ae Se nee cts | 





By | 
ton 


ise Book, The 
Little Folks 





Modern Drill and 
Macaulay's Dinlogues For 


tains a large number of interesting and spirited | 
dialowues on various subjects for from two to} 
twenty children, 200 pages, 25 cts. | 
Hariette Wilber A collection of entirely new and | 


original drills and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts 


Normal Dinloguc Book 
he -A collection of dialogues, 
shadow scenes, and panton 
November's Crown A new spectacular entertain 
ment for Thankagivi Easy to present, but won 
derfully brilliant and pleasing, For 14 girls and 


boys. 15 cts 


for Young and Old, 


tableaux, charades, | 


mes, Jcts 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. 
TERTAINMENTS. 
SPECIAL 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 
| Wide Awake Dialogues—Srand new and 


A LARGE LIST OF SPECIAL CHRISTMAS EN- 
If you donot find what you want in the above, send for our full list. 


Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


songs, exercises, A gem for little children, 
The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


ete. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations, 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, 

| Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mra. Jarley with full directions. 


poems for 


novel and 


original, 

Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 


| He was as brave 





Dansville, N. Y. 





last year, and out of a total of 24,083 
enlistments not more than 8848 were re- 
enlistments. Tie invention of smokeless 
powder, machine guns and modern ex- 
plosives, and service in tropical countries 
have robbed the occupation of the soldier 
of its former attractiveness. The fact 
that boys at the age of thirteen can learn 
to shoot with marvelous accuracy should 





September Igy) 


Mrs. Cora B. Miller 
Makes a Fortune 


Started a Few Years Ago with Nh 
Capital,and Now Employs Nearly 
One Hundred Clerks and 
Stenographers. 


Until a few years ago Mrs. Cora B. Miller lived 
in a manner similar to that of thousandsof other 
very poor women of the average small town and 


village. She now resides in her own p latial 
brown-stone residence, and is considered one of 
the most successful business women in the 


United States, 











Mrs. Miller’s New Residence, Earned in Less 
Than One Year. 

Several years ago Mrs. Miller learned of a mild 

and simple preparation that cured herself and 

several friends of female weakness and piles, 





be correlated with the fact that at the 
same age, and even earlier, boys can be | 


| taught all sorts of breakneck acrobatics ; 


no one would, on account of the = skill 


| which may thus be acquired, be justified 


in advocating the introduction of either 
acrobatics or rifle practice into the cur- 
riculum of our public schools. There is 
a limitation to the kind of skill which a 
human being may acquire, and the de- 
velopment of skill in these directions 
interferes seriously with the development | 
of skill in other and more useful lines. | 
The development of skill in shooting is | 
desirable on the part of those who join 
the army or the State constabulary ; but 
if during a strike every striker were a 
skilled rifleman, the difficulties in main- 
taining order would be infinitely multi- 
plied. It was, therefore, a source of 
gratification to learn from the Secretary 
of War that no scheme for the inaugura- 
tion of a policy to establish a system of 
rifle practice throughout the schools of 
the country is at present under consider- 
ation by the War Department. 

At this time three great meetings are 
in progress. Delegates from every 
civilized nation are in session at the 
Hague for the purpose of lessening the 
evils and the frequency of war and of 
promoting the use of arbitration as a 
meats for the settlement of international 
disputes. On the shores of the Atlantic 
the Jamestown Exposition advertises the 
greatest military and naval display the 
world has ever seen in time of peace. 
On the shores of the Pacific, in the city 
of ‘‘the Angels,’’ the Association which 
represents the largest body of educators 
in the world has met to discuss the latest 
problenis in education. Shall we plant 
ourselves on the side of peace or of war? 
Will the advocacy of peace raise a gener- 
ation of weaklings? Has any one ever 
dared to call William Penn a weakling? 
and courageous as his 


father, the admiral. Self restraint is 
often more difficult than combat. Per- 
haps for police purposes, if not for 


national protection, we shall need a} 
small army and a navy during coming | } 
centuries, but as soon as the three and a 
half millions of teachers in the schools 
of the civilized world shall begin in 
earnest and with skill to inculcate senti- 
ments of peace and the principles of 
justice and fair dealing in the treatment 
of weaker nations, we may hope for the 
limitation of armaments and the dawn of 
an era of peace that is worthy of the 
disciples of the Prince of Peace. 





ARGUMENTS for Debates and Outlines for Es- 





says: Written on given ones. $1.00 each. 
P.s. HALLOC K, Box 157, Vilmington, Del, 


| She was besieged by so many women needing 


treatment that she decided to furnish it to those 
who might call for it. She started with only a 
few dollars’ capital, and the remedy, 
possessing true and wonderful merit, producing 
many cures when doctors and other remedies 
failed, the demand grew so rapidly she was 
several times compelled to seek larger quarters, 
She now occupies one of the city’s largest office 
buildings which she owns, and almost one hiun- 
dred clerks and stenographers are required to 
assist in this great business. 
Million Women Use It. 
More than a million women have 
Miller’s remedy. and no matter where 
she can refer you to ladies in your own locality 


used Mrs, 
you live, 


| who can and will tell any sufferer that this mar- 


velous remedy really cures women. Despite the 
fact that Mrs. Miller’s business is very extensive, 
she is always willing to give aid and advice to 
every suffering woman who writes to her. She is 
a generous, good woman, and hasdecided to give 
away to women who have never used her medi- 
cine $10,000.00 worth absolutely FREE. 

Every woman suffering with pains in the head 
back and bowels,bearing down feelings, nervous- 
ness, creeping sensations up the spine, melan- 
choly, desire to cry, hot flashes, weariness, or 
piles from any cause, should sit right down an 
send her name and address to Mrs. Cora. B 
Miller, Box 8555, Kokomo, Ind., and receive by 
mail (free of charge in plain wrapper) a so-cent 


box of her marvelous medicine; also her valuable 


book, which every woman should have. 
Remember, this offer will not last long, for 
thousands and thousands of women who are 
suffering will take advantage of this generous 
! means of getting cured. Soif you are ailing, do 


not suffer another day, but send your name and 
address to Mrs. Miller for the book and medicine 
before the $10,000.00 worth is all gone. 





16 SOUVENIR POST CARDS 10 CENTS 


Very artistic. No two alike. 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 





MEN AND WOMEN:'".£,.2°84;6¢) 
*BEARS POWDERS 
using spare time, you will never be without 1 ey 
No Roaches, Ants, etc.,can exist where 
Harmiess to human beings, Box sent chary¢ 


Or for 10 cents sil 
SCRANTON, PA. 


sugs, 


VERMIN POW DEI R CO., 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing at 
graving and Optics, in possession of this kine 
yu Can earn a large sal ary. W rite forour mn 
logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SC! ook 
ST. LOUIS, M0, 








ELF SHARPENING $103. 50 pr 

ay Mont b 
THis 00E 42 these wonderful Scissors. c 
CUTS TO THE END Giebner, Columbus, O0., » |! 22 


airsin 3 hours, made §13; you cam deit; we show oo*- 
Free Outfits * Thomas Mfg Co., 132 B St. Day wa, U- 





Best Home Study Courses *\.!"""'', 
Model Mail Course, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 


lavit ations, Announcemr ts, Bie 
lin script lettering 

@ ing ine two setsof enveloy £2.30, 
Q incr ards, 306. W rit samt 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO, 1021 Chestmat St, Philad: phia, Pe 
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